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European Notes 
Robert C. Dexter 


Praha, Czechoslovakia, 
September 27, 1937. 


This is the last letter I shall mail from 
Europe. I do not think I have said any- 
thing concerning my visit to Brno (or 
Brunn, to give it its German name) a 
week ago Sunday. Brno is the capital of 
Moravia, the great historical center of 
Bohemian Protestantism, and today a 
thriving industrial city. We were met by 
the usual delegation at the station and 
then given a rather grand dinner at a 
typical Moravian restaurant. I was lucky 
enough to be seated near a young so- 
ciologist, who had just spent a year study- 
ing in America, so that I received much 
valuable information. Sunday was, of 
course, a memorial service for the late 
President; again over a thousand people 
were on hand for the service. I fear Iam 
spoiled for American Unitarian Sunday 
morning audiences; no single one of the 
three here has been much undera thousand. 

The service was very beautiful. Strange 
as it may appear, I rather like the liturgy 
of the Church; in places it is a little heavy, 
but the service is generally intoned well 
and the responses of the people are mag- 
nificent. This was particularly true at 
Brno. The liturgy is to be revised, I am 
told, within two years, and it is hoped by 
the progressive wing of the Church that 
some of the more specifically Romanist 
phrases will be omitted. I have a copy of 

_ the present liturgy in English; and hope to 
get the judgment of some of our liturgists 
on its form and content. Whatever they 
may say, however, I know that the service 
is impressive and the people appear sincere. 
The congregational music is, as might be 
expected, unusually good. To listen to a 
Czech congregation sing is almost worth 
the trip across the Atlantic. Following 
the service at Brno there was a second one, 
almost as large; and then we were taken 
to see the sights of the town. 

Monday night, back in Praha, I spent 
with the executive committee of the Uni- 
tarian church. They had already had two 
sessions with Mrs. Rees; but at their re- 
quest I met with them and discussed in 
some detail many aspects of their work. 
Finances are important, but there were 
other important matters as well; and I felt 
at the conclusion of a full and frank dis- 
cussion that I had learned much. I was 
impressed with the earnestness of the lay- 
men who are responsible for the work at 
present, as well as with the capacity and 
fair-mindedness of Mr. Haspl, who sat 
with us. 

Wednesday I spent part of the day with 
Professor Zilea, a fellow member of the 
management committee of the World Al- 
liance and a leading Protestant theologian 
of the Huss faculty. Professor Zilca is very 
friendly both with the Czechoslovak 


Church and our own movement, and is a 
very wise and kindly man. He participated 
in the simple ceremony at the grave of 
President Masaryk. He told us of Masa- 
ryk’s own unorthodoxy; how he refused to 
join the Church of the Czech Brethren, 
until he was told that his disbelief in cer- 
tain sections of the Apostles’ Creed need 
not stand in the way. 

Thursday through yesterday was taken 
up in a most interesting trip to Slovakia. 
Slovakia, while inhabited by a people very 
closely connected with the Czechs racially 
and linguistically, has had far less oppor- 
tunities for contact with western culture. 
The war united the two kindred groups; 
but the social situation in the two sections 
of the country is quite different. Illiteracy 
was frightfully high in Slovakia—there 
had been practically no schools for the 
Slovaks, and the general level of civiliza- 
tion was much lower than farther west. 
The republic is doing much to improve 
conditions; new schools are being opened 
everywhere and all sorts of devices are 
being used to improve the condition of the 
peasants. In the main, however, they still 
remain peasants with all the charm of the 
peasant life. They still till their fields and 
go to church and market in costume; and 
live in high-peaked wooden houses, prob- 
ably unsanitary, but beautiful. In the 
main they are Roman Catholics, but in 
certain sections Protestantism has made 
headway, and in the main it has been the 
Protestants who have been the leaders of 
Slovakia. There are also considerable 
numbers of Hungarians and Jews. 

The Czechoslovak Church in Slovakia 
is, generally speaking, a transplanted Czech 


institution. It is made up quite largely of 


government officials who, because of the 
necessity of having educated men, were 
in the beginning largely Czech. However, 
there are many intermarriages, and with 
the gradual spread of education the Slo- 
vaks are beginning to come in. ’ 

I visited Bratislava, the capital, a beau- 
tiful city on the Danube, with a marvelous 
old castle, and very interesting and historic 
buildings. My lecture was held in the Re- 
formed Church, lighted by candles, and 
was well attended, despite the fact that 
the date had been changed owing to the 
funeral of the President. The people in 
Bratislava were most kind and hospitable. 
The same can be said of those of Kosice. 
This was my farthest point east; and it is 
really east. The chambermaids in the hotel 
go barefooted and wear peasant costumes 
and in the streets one sees dozens of the 
East European Jews with fur hat, love- 
locks and all the trimmings. I was very 
much interested in Slovakia and its prob- 
lems, both religious and political. I was 
also charmed with the country itself; at 
the first opportunity I should like to spend 
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some time in the High Tatras, which we 
were to visit, but were unable to do. 
There is marvelous mountain scenery with 
good hotels, etc., in the midst of this still 
unspoiled bit of the old world. Slovakia 
is a country in transition. 

Yesterday was quite a different experi- 
ence. We came west again and I spoke at 
the Sunday morning service at Paradubice; 
a small but exceedingly progressive in- 
dustrial city in eastern Bohemia. Again 
there is a mixture; the old walls and castle 
are still preserved, but all around are 
modern buildings. The church there is a 
tremendous affair, the largest in the city 
and with many branches on the outside. 
Again a thousand or more were there to 
welcome the visiting American, and here 
the welcoming speeches were given by two 
young people, one in English, one in 
Czech. I have rarely enjoyed an occasion 
more, and this despite the fact that I had 
a rather nasty head-cold. The afternoon I 
spent with the officers of the English Club 
and of the church; and we did the town 
and its environs thoroughly. Paradubice 
was a great contrast to Slovakia; it is the 
type of small city which one might expect 
to find in the Middle West—with all the 
culture and charm of the Old World added. 
Not a little of its charm I expect came from 
the grace and courtesy of my hosts, the 
minister and officers of the church. 

And so, with my call this morning on the 
Patriarch and a few hours train-ride 
through northern Bohemia, my three 
weeks here end. It is early yet to come to 
conclusions; I want to sift the evidence 
in my own mind; perhaps on the boat 
home, perhaps the clean winds of a New 
England autumn may help. 

Everywhere I met with courtesy and 
thoughtfulness and a deep desire to have 
an American—and America—understand . 
the problems of this new nation which it 
helped to make. There is little or no 
bumptiousness, but a real pride in accom- 
plishment and a seeking for new ideas and 
even criticisms. There is no clear vision 
of the future; so much depends on exterior 
forces. Democracy is something more 
than an ideal; it is becoming a genuine 
reality both in Church and state. There 
is still much to be done; many rough spots 
to be smoothed. The Church, too, will 
need careful leadership and guidance for 
years to come. But both the Chureh and 
state have possibilities of achievement for 
good—provided that no untoward event 
from outside prevents; as the fear of such 
an event unquestionably hampers growth 
and achievement today. I am deeply 
thankful for the experience that has been 
mine, and hope that others of our people 
will come to know this country, its people, 
and its Church better. 

+ * 

Professor: ‘‘This is the stadium.” 

Visitor: ‘Fine. Now take us through 
the curriculum. They say you have a fine 
one here.”’"—Watchman-Examiner. 
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Art in Religion 


C. Q. Payne 


Mr. Payne is a member of All Souls’ Church in New York City. He was a founder and is a life member 


of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


He believes the work of the outstanding sculptor to whom he refers offers a 


unique interpretation of liberal religion,and that it is an adequate answer to the view of Ralph Adams Cram 


that there should be a revival of medieval art as an approach to religion. 


Mr. Cram’s view is presented in an 


article entitled ‘‘The Approach to Religion” in the October Atlantic Monthly. 


N his statue of Christ, and in his group “Two 
Natures in Man,’ George Grey Barnard has 
summed up or dramatized, in the simplest pos- 

sible form, the philosophy of the ages in the attain- 
ment of man’s deepest desire. 

In the first he has symbolized with marvelous 
skill an appeal to the Great Spirit, by the attitude 
of Jesus in prayer. Here the great lover of humanity 
has related man’s uplift to his sincere love and wor- 
ship of divine goodness and wisdom. His conception 
of universal brotherhood involves that of sonship 
with an infinite father. 
Thus conceived, man is 
brought into an endur- 
ing relation with those 
infinite and _ beneficent 
forces which control both 
the material and the 
spiritual world. 

In the group, “Two 
Natures in Man,” Bar- 
nard has dramatized the 
struggle of an evolving 
human being. It illus- 
trates that the forces 
which. uplift or drag him 
down are placed in his 
own hands. This is a 
primary struggle between 
visions or ideals within 
his own soul, between his 
higher and lower nature. 
A noble character is not 
a thing of chance, but 
the natural result of con- 
tinued effort in right 
thinking and the effect 
of long association with 
God-like thoughts. But 
by the same process an 
ignoble and bestial char- 
acter is the result of 
continued harboring of 
groveling thoughts. The 
choice cannot be evaded. 
No gain which a man 
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ean derive from political or social group action can 
for a moment compare with the gain from self-con- 
quest. It is one of the beautiful truths brought to 
light in this age, that man is the molder and shaper 
of his own condition, environment and destiny. His 
visions and ideals are primary sources of power. 
“The divinity that shapes our ends” is within our- 
selves. James Allen, in his little book, ““As a Man 
Thinketh,” expresses this idea very forcefully when 
he states: ‘“The man who does not shrink from self- 
crucifixion cannot fail to accomplish the object on 
which his heart is set.’’ 

With the clear in- 
sight of genius Mr. Bar- 
nard has conveyed this 
inspiring philosophy of 
Jesus, and this power of 
the human spirit to de- 
termine its own destiny, 
by means of a frank and 
noble art well suited to 
so high an endeavor. It 
is as refreshing as a dash 
of cold water to realize 
that the morbid art of 
the middle ages, which 
still clings to the creedal 
expression of religion in 
our own day, can be 
superseded by a nobler 
art which responds to 
the call of true religion. 
While this interpretative 
art of Barnard’s deals 
with visions and ideals, 
which Martineau has 
called the poetry of relig- 
ion, yet the inspirational 
force of the divinity in 
man corresponds to a 
deep reality in its effect 
upon man here and now. 
The call of duty to the 
human spirit is like the 
call of gravitation to the 


GéargeGrey Barnard material world. 
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Hymns of the Spirit 
A Review of the Services of Worship 


James Luther Adams 


The exhaustive review here presented is an excellent introduction to the use of the service part of the new hymnal. Mr. 
Adams is assistant professor of the philosophy and psychology of religion at the Meadville Theological School in Chicago. 


WENTY-THREE years have elapsed since the 
publication by the Beacon Press of the “Hymn 
and Tune Book,” issued just before the be- 

ginning of the World War. It would be difficult to 
exaggerate the significance of the publication of that 
hymnal and of the services of worship included in it. 
Prior to its publication, public worship in the liberal 
churches, as well as in most of the nonliturgical 
churches in America, was in a chaotic condition. The 
appearance of the ‘““Hymn and Tune Book”’ repre- 
sented a pioneering venture of the first magnitude, and 
the book is still in advance of what exists in most of 
the other churches in America. Since its appearance, 
the services in it have been adopted by the majority 
of our churches and, as a result, the character of 
our worship has gained markedly in dignity and 
reality. 

In the intervening twenty-three years prolonged 
and serious attention has been given on all sides to 
the meaning and function of public worship. Not 
only a whole new literature on the subject has appeared, 
but many experiments and changes in practice have 
also been ventured. Along with these developments 
there has arisen a new attitude towards worship, at 
least new for many liberals, an attitude which looks 
upon it as constituting something more than a mere 
residue of traditional religious practice, something 
more than an “exercise” leading up to the sermon. 
For some people, this change is the result of a new 
appreciation of worship as an art, for others the change 
bespeaks an increasing esteem for worship as a com- 
munal (and not merely ministerial) religious act in- 
volving an experience which is indispensable for the 
maintenance of religious living and for the achievement 
of religious maturity. 

“Hymns of the Spirit” and the new orders of 
worship included in it will unquestionably be hailed 
as another pioneering landmark. The commission 
which has edited the book has shown itself sensitive 
to the persistent demand that the church “shall 
express in language familiar to the modern man the 
religious point of view which he holds.” At the same 
time, they have been cautiously aware of the dangers 
which in some quarters attend that demand. They 
have been determined that the dignity and beauty 
which have characterized the traditional worship of 
the church shall be retained, and yet they have also 
been resolute in their intention that the worship of our 
churches shall be suffused with that spirit of con- 
temporaneity and vigor which characterizes prophetic 
religion in all ages. Relying thus upon both tradition 
and experiment, they have presented us with a col- 
lection of orders of worship which combines both the 
generally-esteemed features of the older types of 
worship in the liberal heritage and those innovations 
and improvements of more than passing value which 


have been made in the present century among us. 
Here are to be found both the cherished riches of the 
majestic liturgical literature of the past and the 
fresh, and even audacious, accents of men who are 
living with their contemporaries. Here we find re- 
minders of the squalor of slum and mart, but also har- 
bingers of ‘“‘time’s fair issue’”’ and the loftier race to 
come. Personal piety and the devoutness of the loyal 
churchman will find satisfaction and enrichment 
here, but the social vision of an awakened Church is 
also given a clarion voice. When we add to this im- 
posing list of virtues the consideration that the ser- 
vices reflect a rare sense of artistic taste and a care- 
fully-thought-out theory of worship, its nature and 
its elements, we may begin to realize why it is dif- 
ficult to estimate the potential significance of the pub- 
lication of this book. It must not be thought, how- 
ever, that these orders of worship represent or favor 
a new orthodoxy, either as to the intellectual formula- 
tion or the liturgical expression of our religious con- 
victions. For God’s plenty is here. As the editors 
point out, “familiarity with noble forms of worship 
gained through repeated use of an established proced- 
ure contributes much to the value and effectiveness of 
the customary Sunday-morning service.”’ But “the 
services printed here give opportunity for such famil- 
larity, combined with a variety and flexibility which it 
is hoped will greatly enrich the religious life of the 
churches using them.” 

The book contains sixteen complete services of 
worship, at least two distinctly different patterns of 
worship are provided, and a number of types of ser- 
vice may be constructed from the materials here of- 
fered. There is very little duplication of material in 
the sixteen services, and a goodly number of elements 
that will be new to many are also presented. Five of 
the services are definitely theistic in character, four 
of them are of a more ethical and general nature, and 
there are five services for special days, i. e., Christmas, 
Easter, Spring Festival, Thanksgiving or Harvest 
Festival, and Peace Sunday. The book contains also 
sixteen different litanies, 154 prayers and collects 
(material drawn from a great variety of sources, all 
the way from the Liturgy of Malabar to the Jewish 
Union Prayer Book and the prayers of R. L. Stevenson 
and Walter Rauschenbusch), numerous doxologies, 
offertory sentences, ascriptions, chants and chorales, 
and seventy-eight selections for responsive reading. 
And withal two communion services, a longer and a 
shorter one, and a service of confirmation or admis- 
sion to church membership are included for good 
measure. Much of this material is given added useful- 
ness and interest by a single-column arrangement and 
attractive, readable type, and by excellently-arranged 
indexes, such as an index of the sources of prayers, 
collects, and litanies, an index of responsive readings 
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and their sources, and topical indexes for the prayers 
and the readings. 

The enterprise as well as the wisdom of the editors 
becomes evident when we compare the new services 
with those included in the “Hymn and Tune Book.” 
People who have liked and become attached to the old 
services will find much here that will be familiar and 
will please them. Not only the broad patterns of the 
old services but also much of the actual material has 
been retained. On the other hand, people who for one 
_ reason or another have realized “‘dimin shing returns” 
. from the old services will find that the bulk of the 
ke material here is new, for if the new services do not 
'. represent an entire departure from ancient practice. 
they do constitute a radical revision of it. 

Something of the elements and the patterns of 
these new services may be indicated here even though 
detailed comment is not possible. In an address given 
this summer at the Isles of Shoals, Dr. Von Ogden 
Vogt, minister of the First Church in Chicago, pre- 
sented a theory of the “‘acts of worship” which we take 
the liberty of using here in order to present the more 
intelligibly the principal features of the new services. 
The service may begin with opening sentences, such 
as many of us are accustomed to, or with an introit, 
a chorale, or a hymn, to be followed, as in the old ser- 
vices, by an invocation and-or exhortation. This 
opening part of the service has been described by Dr. 
Vogt as the “act of attention.”’ That is, it should arouse 
the worshiper’s interest and turn his thoughts towards 
the divine or the universal. 

This “act of attention”’ is succeeded by the “act 
of penitence,’ a prayer designed for both minister 
and congregation, followed by the Lord’s Prayer. 
‘This prayer of penitence is not the same in any two 
of the principal orders of worship; and it is printed, 
like all other material to be read by the congregation, 
in large, heavy type. In a number of these prayers are 
to be found specific and penetrating expressions of re- 
sponsibility for social injustice, which give meaning 
and sincerity to more general pledges of devout obe- 
dience for the time to come. 

The “act of penitence” is followed in the general 
pattern of these services by an “‘act of praise,” that is, 
a hymn, an anthem, or a responsive reading. The re- 
sponsive readings are selected from a much wider 
range of sources than appears in any book of like 
standard hitherto published. A generous draft is, of 
course, made upon the Scriptures and the Apocrypha, 
but there is also a group of twenty-three readings from 
non-biblical sources, ranging from St. Francis of 
Assisi and Thomas a Kempis to Thomas Carlyle, 
L. P. Jacks, and Rollo Russell (““Psalms of the West’’). 
The responsive reading is followed by an ascription, 
which in five of the services is printed with music for 
congregational usage. 

Next follow the materials that represent a survey 
of the major concerns of the common life. This part 
of the service constitutes the “‘act of recollection’’ as 
expressed through the Scripture lessons, the litany, 
and. the prayers. If there are two lessons, a chorale 
‘or chant may be sung between them. Following the 
Scripture, a litany is provided. Sixteen different 
litanies are given; two of them are from the English 
Unitarian “Orders of Worship,’”’ three of them were 


adapted from the ‘Hymn and Tune Book,” four or 
five of them are from contemporary liberal church 
usages, and the rest were compiled by the commis- 
sions. These litanies carry out the general scheme 
of the book: they are cast in a modern and prophetic 
idiom and give ample emphasis again to the social 
implications of religion. Following the litany, or the 
Scripture lesson if the litany is not used, is the place 
for the free prayer by the minister which may or may 
not be followed by the collects and prayers. After 
these a sanctus or chant may be sung. Four or five 
collects or prayers appear in each service. Among 
them at least one in each service is of a pungent social 
or political character. An additional selection of 
prayers is to be found in a separate section of the 
book, making a total, as we have said, of 154 prayers. 
A goodly number of these come from contemporary 
Unitarian sources. In these prayers as well as in the 
litanies and the other newly composed or adapted 
materials of the services, the phrasing is beautifully 
and effectively cadenced and the diction is noble and 
luminous. And yet, however beautiful the cadence and 
the diction, they carry slings and arrows. There is 
none of the frictionless sway and ‘‘sentiment”’ of the 
piety of escape, for the language is sufficiently direct 
and specific to point the accusing finger, “Thou art 
the man.” A constant source of surprise and satis- 
faction is the frequent deletion of threadbare liturgi- 
eal idiom or recasting of outmoded theological lan- 
guage. It would be possible on the basis of these re- 
visions to determine with some accuracy the character- 
istic features of the theology, both theist and humanist, 
of the present generation of religious liberals. In other 
words, the new language has a functional as well as a 
literary significance. Despite the careful editing, 
however, the effect of certain of these idioms, old or 
new, has been unfortunately weakened by fortuitous 
repetition in the same service. One notes also oc- 
easional abrupt shifts from the third to the second 
person and from the petitionary to the declarative, 
didactic mood. But these defects are minor and in- 
frequent. 

After the ‘‘act of recollection’”’ comes the offertory, 
followed by a prayer. Dr. Vogt has called this section 
the “act of dedication or consecration.”” The service 
preceding the sermon is then concluded by a hymn, and 
the entire service ends with the usual hymn and 
benediction. 

Reference has been made to two services in the 
group presented, as being of a different pattern from 
the rest. These two services, by omitting some ma- 
terials provided in the others, make room for an ele- 
ment that will be novel to many, namely, an “act of 
affirmation,’ the repetition by the “congregation 
standing” of a statement of common faith or of unit- 
ing convictions. One of these “affirmations” is theistic 
and the other is humanistic. In the opinion of the 
reviewer, these two services which make a place for 
this “act of affirmation’’ represent a more complete 
pattern of religious experience than the others. The 
service thus provides an opportunity for a congrega- 
tional expression of commitment, an “‘act of worship”’ 
which elicits a powerful climax of affirmation that 
touches mind and heart and will. This “act of af- 
firmation” with the other ‘acts’ mentioned gives to 
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these services the universality and comprehensiveness 
that we associate with high religion in all times and 
places. 

To surmise where difficulties may emerge in the 
use of these services would be premature. Perhaps 
the actual wealth of material may itself cause em- 
barrassment. Certainly, ministers will have to be 
alert to avoid overloading or overlengthening the 
services. Care must be taken to select from the 
materials offered, especially in the first part of the 
services and after the Scripture lesson. Indeed, an 
effective use of the material will require intelligent 
experimentation and a “feeling” for the art of worship. 
The minister will have to exercise imagination and 
skill in modifying these services and adjusting them to 
ceremonial usages suitable to the physical resources 
and consistent with the liturgical traditions of his own 
church. Nevertheless, if congregations as well as 
ministers will take the trouble to become familiar 
with the new or strange material presented here, much 
of it for the first time anywhere, they will be richly 
rewarded for their pains. Indeed, it may be hoped that 
the theists will occasionally venture to use a human- 
ist service. The worst harm that could result from 
such a venture would be that the humanists might in 
turn follow suit. 

Whatever the difficulties, and they must be 
expected and resolutely, patiently, dealt with, no one 
can fail to be impressed with the outstanding features 
of these new services. They are devised according to 
a well-considered theory of public worship and its 
perennial themes, the material is selected on the basis 
of both liturgical experience and seasoned taste and 
taken from a wider range of literature than has ever 
before been accessible to us, persistent emphasis is 
given to the social reponsibilities of the Church and to 
the social implications of liberal religion (an emphasis 
which appears in the prayers and collects, the hymns, 
the litanies, and the responsive readings), a fresh and 
vigorous expression is given throughout to the uni- 
versal “notes” of personal religion and to the modern 
interpretation of it, and, by no means least in sig- 
nificance, new elements are provided which give the 
congregation added opportunity for participation in 
the acts of worship. Thus personal piety is not neg- 
lected, but on the contrary enriched by this service 
book; yet it is recognized as insufficient in itself and 
requiring social vision and action. Anyone who par- 
ticipates in these services with conviction will expect 
the priest to be also a prophet. 

We have written only of the services. The 
hymns reveal the same breadth of vision, the same vi- 
tality and sincerity of idiom, and the same high level 
and consistency of taste, as are evident in the services. 
Is there not, then, reason for believing that the pub- 
lication of this book, ‘Hymns of the Spirit,’’ is one of 
the significant products of twentieth-century liberal- 
ism? It makes increasingly attractive and possible a 
worship for the modern man, who on the one hand 
wishes to achieve intellectual and emotional integ- 
rity and on the other deeply needs and desires com- 
munal participation in the religious acts of awareness, 
penitence, and praise, of recollection, affirmation, and 
rededication, in the presence of him unto whom all 
desires are known and from whom no secrets are hid. 


An Outsider’s Opinion 


Charles Clayton Morrison 


The Editor of The Christian Century reviews ‘‘ Hymns of the Spirit.” 


salist denominations on the prospect of using 

this new hymnal. It is a book of rare beauty. 
The selection of hymns is beyond praise. The senti- 
mentalism which saturates most of our American 
hymn books has been squeezed out. There is a 
strength and dignity in the hymns that remain which 
lifts a higher standard of worship. I find a goodly 
number of noble hymn tunes that have been recovered 
from the older Protestantism of the Continent and 
from the three traditions of Great Britain—Welsh, 
Scottish and English. 

What has interested me more than any other 
aspect of the new book is the liturgical material. It 
is all pitched to a high level of devotion. There is no 
place at which it sags into a false pietism. The social 
note is an integral part of the worship. It is woven 
into the service without apology, and without calling 
special attention to it. It just belongs! There is, too, 
a breadth of catholicity which makes use of the great 
orthodoxies of Christian devotion. The glorious 
past is here and the aspiration for a more glorious 
future. 

The “humanistic” services, however, seem to me 
an exotic element. They do not express my own feel- 
ings about religion, and, in my opinion, are incon- 
sistent with the body of the book itself. Perhaps even 
fewer of these services would have constituted a suf- 
ficient recognition of those who particularly desire 
them. 

Aside from this exception, it must be said that 
the two denominations using this hymnal will find 
themselves participating in a higher degree than 


[ MUST congratulate the Unitarian and Univer- 


ever before in the ecumenical Christian faith, and one , 


may hope to see here the beginning of a rapprochement 
between these too long separated Christian groups 
on the one hand, and the equally free churches which 
inherit the orthodox tradition on the other. 


* * * 


MOMENTS OF CLEAR INSIGHT 


For the experiences that bring conviction to our inmost 
souls, scattering all doubts and misgivings as the sun drives 
away the mists of early morning, leaving us with an assurance 
that nothing can shake, we thank thee, O thou eternal Spirit! 
Teach us to wait patiently for such moments of clear and un- 
mistakable insight, knowing that to the hearts that truly desire 
them they will not be denied. Teach us to prepare our minds 
to understand the meaning of such events; help us to interpret 
them in terms of life, and to see their bearing upon our personal 
decisions and desires; and grant that we may not be afraid to 
act with resolute and determined energy when the way is sud- 
denly made plain and the issues clear before our eyes. 

And in times of uncertainty, when with our best endeavors 
we cannot avoid halting between two opinions, enable us to keep 
a cheerful courage, without needless worry or fretful impatience, 
doing each day what seems the best and wisest thing to do, and 
trusting always that those who sincerely try to do thy will 
shall find the knowledge by which to serve thee well.—Amen. 


Frederick May Eliot. 


) 
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The Liberal Church and Higher Education 


Willard L. Johnson 


Mr. Johnson is dean of men and director of personnel at Drake University, and he is also a member of the board of trustees 


of the First Unitarian Church of Des Moines. 
of earlier days in colleges and universities. 


N days not so long past the Church dominated the 
fields of art, business, politics and education. 
Indeed, so complete was the domination, one 

wonders how much of art and education there would 
be today had it not been for the initiative and or- 
ganization of the Church. 

Now that domination is gone; the retreat of re- 
ligion is well-nigh complete. In the field of education 
the Church college must now be designated ‘the 
Church related college.’ Most Church colleges are 
municipal in fact, if not in name; students attend be- 
cause of proximity, not because of religious compul- 
sions. Some of these colleges are being granted direct 
tax aid; most are supported by the surrounding citi- 
zenry or by private endowments. 

Of course, orthodox Church control, in the mod- 
ern world, simply could not continue. On the other 
hand there is much doubt that present day controls 
are much improvement over Church control, but they 
at least are more consistent with the present society. 
Control, whether by stocks and bonds, by business 
men who know little about education, or by politicians 
who know less about the theory and technique of 
learning, is essentially productive of the same limi- 
tations to freedom which the Church exerted over 
education. Both limit the bounds of criticism, for 
both are interested in preserving a status quo. Indeed, 
there may be some correlation. As Professor John 
Commons said, “It was not religion,—it was capital- 
ism that governed Christian colleges.”’ 

Despite this transfer of nominal control, with its 
similar results, the one certain difference is the com- 
plete loss of religion from the university curriculum. 
Moreover, the regrettable feature is that nothing has 
been substituted for the interpretation of life which 
religion, in more or less adequate measure, gave. 

The great majority of students who attend 
school after high school graduation complete their 
courses without a solitary subject, or series of sub- 
jects, which might be a substitute for the earlier re- 
ligious courses. They consistently lack natural science, 
philosophy and social science. There are thousands 
of young people who attend vocational schools where 
the words “science” and “philosophy” are virtually 
unknown. Thousands more attend colleges with 
highly-specialized curricula—commerce, music,  agri- 
culture, engineering, and medicine, among others,— 
without any significant courses in philosophy, history, 
sociology, economics, or fundamental science. If 


science is pursued it becomes specialized for engineer- 


ing, medicine, or the vocation involved. If by chance 
the student is exposed to a social science or philosophy, 
the dose is usually too slight to have any effect. 

The students about whom there has been much 
lamentation, those who have “lost their religion,”’ 
whose orthodoxy has been ruined or shaken, are fewer 
in numbers than we have been led to believe. The 


He discusses the problem of providing a valid substitute for religious domination 
He believes the liberal church is most likely to provide that substitute. 


unfortunate thing for the liberal Church is that it has 
not been able to give these disillusioned students an 
interpretation of religion which aligns itself with their 
skepticism and confusion. More than being unfor- 
tunate for the Church, it is a tragedy for the students, 
for they often go through post-college life with no 
religious ideals, or, worse, revert to the authoritarian 
Churches, where they may interpret religion as “pure 
poetry,” an esthetic experience and nothing more. 

College leaders are frankly worried about the 
situation. Some of them introduce special courses 
into the curriculum dealing with the history and 
sources of religion. It hardly need be said that these 
courses are not effective, for their appeal is, in the 
main, orthodox. Other colleges employ guidance 
leaders who are expected to furnish life interpreta- 
tions to curious students. Very few of these students 
are satisfied with the few moments which the average 
busy counselor can give. 

Some colleges are encouraging the establishment 
of denominational centers on or near the campus. 
An attractive minister preaches “sermons for stu- 
dents” in a beautiful church, but few loyalties are 
actually maintained except in those who would be 
saved without such a church. The actual failure of 
these church centers is chiefly due to two things: (1) 
the minister usually attempts to hold his own people 
“en masse’’ by group methods, and (2) the minister 
does not guide those who actually need counsel by 
personal methods into the type of religious experi- 
ence they need. The adjustment is not realistic or 
personal. 

Then there is the school of thought headed by 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, which is perturbed by the lack of 
unification in the modern university. They insist that 
the empirical method coupled with the vocationalism 
and specialization of our colleges results in educational 
chaos. Their remedy usually consists of a proposed 
unification about the classics and metaphysics. 

President Hutchins says: “Truth is everywhere 
the same. Without theology or metaphysics a uni- 
fied university cannot exist.”” Therefore he suggests 
a universal curriculum based on the classics, rhetoric, 
logic, grammar, and mathematics for the first stage 
of learning, and on metaphysics, natural science, and 
the social sciences for “the higher learning.” ©This 
proposed solution has been criticized at many points,— 
for its backward looking ‘“‘medievalism,” its failure to 
provide for individual differences, and for its sharp 
divergence from the experimental method. 

The significance of the tendency for the liberal 
Church is twofold: (1) its backward look gives too 
much suggestion and validity to the reversion of some 
moderns to the retreat of Roman Catholicism, and 
(2) although some parts of the curriculum have 
medieval characteristics there is an emphasis upon 
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philosophy which should bring more students to a 
critical analysis of their own religion, and there is no 
devaluation of the social sciences. 

This emphasis on the social sciences by both 
schools suggests the one point at which the Church 
and the university can and should walk hand in hand. 
The Church will continue to function more and more 
effectively in the realm of social ideals and objectives. 
The university is building a body of theory and fact 
for society and its operation. The two functions 
naturally supplement each other, and should be es- 
pecially capitalized by the liberal Church. 

Despite capitalist controls the university is do- 
ing an important work in the realm of social problems. 
Many universities are specializing in the field of in- 
ternational relations; economics and history depart- 
ments are becoming increasingly realistic in this field. 
A few colleges are functioning in the spheres of labor 
leadership, co-operatives, farm tenancy, and human 
relations. As a result some students are being led toa 
position which is definitely critical of the society in 
which they live. True, not enough of them have 
these characteristics, but the number is not insignifi- 
cant. 

At this point the liberal Church may well make 
its most effective approach. These critical students, 
for instance, know that war is unintelligent, having 
learned well their history and economics; the liberal 
Church should appeal to them to assist in promoting 
an organized, ethical approach to the problem of 
peace. Or, college classes and discussions are leading 
many students to the belief that our economic system 
is chaotic and contradictory; the liberal Church 
should insist that these students co-operate with the 
Church, an organization which is trying to formulate 
the ideals and objectives for a humane and modern 
social order. 

If the student sees that the Church is adding the 
next steps of constructive reformation to the social 
criticism which his college has given him he will, more 
often than not, find a validation for religion which 
will prevent him from going to the esthetic inter- 
pretation or from continuing to think of religion in 
terms of his childish orthodoxy, and therefore re- 
maining aloof from the Church. 

From this field of ethical compulsions and ideal- 
ism the student will begin to see the possibility of a 
realistic religion which is not out of harmony with 
his scientific method and his metaphysical conclusions. 
Gradually he will build again a faith that will function 
for life and its problems. But he will not reach these 
conclusions unassisted. The liberal minister must 
make plain the social and philosophic message of the 
free Church, and then by tactful but unceasing labor 
guide students as individuals into that kind of re- 
ligion which they desire and will accept. 

cK * * 


“It doesn’t matter what one believes so long as one lives a 
good life.” That is a common remark heard from the lips of 
many people who believe themselves to be practical-minded. 
It may be an intellectual rebuke to narrow theological beliefs 
which have little relation to every day living. But all too often, 
it is nothing more than an evasion of the issue of the responsibility 
of church attendance. It is not an explanation of one’s tolerance; 
it is only an excuse for indifference.—Aithur W. Olsen. 
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THE CHURCH AT THE HEAD OF THE COMMON 
Charles T. Billings 


Written for the celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
dedication of the meetinghouse of the First Parish in Fitchburg, 
Mass. Mr. Billings, now retired, has served churches in Lowell, 
Belmont, and Bolton. He is a native of Fitchburg. 


O Church, that through thy hundred years 
Hast made men feel thy power divine, 
Whose granite portals by their strength 
Allure men to thy inner shrine, 

We look to thee. Thy truth and life 
Still bid the nobler heart aspire, 

Still lead man to the finer deed 

And still ennoble high desire. 

And sturdy men within thy walls 
Have caught thy flame of living fire, 
And faithful women fed the fiame 

And made thy holy hope rise higher. 
Thou hast been true amid all change, 
And changes yet the years shall fill. 
The Common has turned park, the town 
A city, and the guardian hill 

Has lost its crown. Thy noble front 
Remains: the inner form but more 
Reveals the modern spirit. So 

New faiths enlarge the faiths of yore. 
But still thy bell calls men to prayer, 

To be what God would have them be, 
To hold to Christ’s example, know 

The deeper truth that makes men free. 


As friendly lighthouse has for years 
Guided the ships along the sea, 

So thy strong light athwart the dark 
Leads men the holier way to see. 


Thy strong voice summoned men to be 
Men, in thy long and noble past, 

A symbol of God’s love and power. 

O may men hear it to the last! 


* * cs 


DREAMS AND BREAD 
Charles Gustav Girelius 
“Why must you place your standards high 
In a world that scorns your dream, 
And sets a sordid dollar mark 
On things you hold supreme? 


“For work that we can never price 
They make one beg his bread; 
For a trivial thing that dazzles the eye 
Another’s board is spread! 


“Forget the good you wish to do, 
And offer the stuff they want; 
Then charge the price they are willing to give, 
With a smug and silent taunt!” 


But a better and deeper self protests— 
“T shall not fail my trust; 
I'll follow my dream to the end of the way, 
If I earn but a meager crust.” 
* * * 
HARVEST 
Helen M. Tate 


Willow wand and winnowed wheat 
Bow with beauty to defeat; 

When the scythe shall swing for me 
May I go down as gracefully. 


: 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PURPOSES OF EDUCATION 


_ The Higher Learning in a Democ- 
racy. A Reply to President Hutchins’ 
Critique of the American University. 
By Harry D. Gideonse. New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart. 34 pp. 50 cents. 


This book ought to be of especial value 
to those Unitarians who look back to the 
ages of faith in the hope of finding there a 
metaphysical unity which may solve the 
religious problems of today, for it is a 
criticism and a very trenchant one, of some 
of the weaknesses of a similar neo-Catholic 
position within the field of knowledge. 
Those who have been fortunate enough 
to avoid neo-Aristotelianism in its various 
forms will perhaps not obtain so much 
from the work as it at present stands; al- 
though many of the criticisms made of 
President Hutchins’ metaphysical unity 
apply equally to the intellectual unity ob- 
tained by the Marxists. It is to be hoped 
that sometime Professor Gideonse will 
expand the work to make this point ob- 
vious; perhaps during such expansion he 
might elaborate a little upon his notion of 
the nature of valid proof. Aside from some 
unclarity on this point, the chief criticism 
which a utilitarian would make of the 
pamphlet is that it concedes far too much 
to Mr. Hutchins, in granting the desira- 
bility of considerable attention to the 
“vichness of man’s... . cultural heri- 
tage.” 

Those who appreciate carefully-consid- 
ered philosophical polemic for its own sake 
will enjoy Professor Gideonse’s work; and 
they may reflect that, ironically enough, 
perhaps the most lasting influence of 
President Hutchins’s own writings may be 
to inculcate in American scholars a belief 
in the correctness of that Oxford don who 
said that men need to know enough 
philosophy to be able to get along without 
it: 

Lewis A. Dexter. 


* 


HARVARD GRADUATES 


Sibley’s Harvard Graduates, Vol. V. 
1701-1712. By Clifford K. Shipton. Bos- 
ton: Massachusetts Historical Society. 710 
pp. $5.00. 


When the Reverend John Langdon Sibley, 
minister of the First Parish in Stow and li- 
brarian of Harvard University, began col- 
lecting materials for his biographical 
sketches of Harvard graduates, scientific 
historical research was in its infancy in 
America. But so painstaking were the 
labors of Mr. Sibley that he set an unques- 
tioned standard of historical scholarship. 
The three volumes published by him cov- 
ered the classes from 1642 to 1689. But 
his benefactions to his alma mater did not 


stop here. He left a legacy for their con- 
tinuation and he collected much material 
for future volumes. 

In the meantime Yale University profited 
by the example of Harvard, and with 
highly commendable results published a 
similar series of sketches of Yale graduates. 

After the lapse of nearly half a century 
the Massachusetts Historical Society se- 
cured the services of Clifford K. Shipton 
(H. U. 1926) to continue the publication 
of Sibley’s Harvard Graduates. A happier 
choice could not have been made. Dr. 
Shipton has maintained the standard of 
scholarship of Mr. Sibley and to this he 
has added a lightness of touch and clear 
characterization of the worthies whose 
pictures he has drawn which surpass the 
rather sober and precise work of his master. 

The present volume is the second from 
his pen, dealing with the men who attended 
Harvard College in the classes from 1701 
to 1712. We hear much from over the 
water of purity of race, yet it may be put 
down as a fact beyond dispute that the 
Harvard men of this period were as fine 
a sample of pure English breeding as the 
world has to offer. 

Consider for a moment a few of the more 
important graduates of this period. Col. 
John Stoddard, son of the liberal and 
popular Rev. Solomon Stoddard, and 
grandson of Rev. John Warham of Dor- 
chester, became eminent as an Indian 
fighter and “warden of the western 
marches.”’ Dr. Timothy Cutler, rector 
(or president) of Yale College, was a Con- 
gregational clergyman who adopted epis- 
copacy, fathered the Anglican cause in 
Connecticut, and himself became the first 
minister of Christ Church in Boston. 
Lieut.-Gov. Spencer Phips, né Bennett, 
nephew of Dame Mary and adopted son 
of Sir William Phips, proved to be a wise 
and efficient colonial administrator. Rev. 
Edward Holyoke was first a popular Con- 
gregational minister and later an able and 
liberal president of Harvard College. Dr. 
Joseph Sewall was for more than half a 
century the strict and conservative minis- 
ter of the Old South Church in Boston. 
His colleague was his classmate, the inde- 
fatigable Thomas Prince, originator of the 
Prince Library of Americana, and author 
of the celebrated Chronological History 
of New England. Then there was Rev. 
Dr. Edward Wigglesworth, Hollis pro- 
fessor of divinity, a distinguished link in 
the many generations of Harvard scholars 
by the name of Wigglesworth. There were 
lawyers, too, as witness Chief-Justice 
William Little of North Carolina. Rev. 
Elisha Callender, minister of the First 
Baptist Church in Newport, R. I., was 
universally beloved by people of all per- 
suasions for his charitable and catholic 


way of thinking, asa contemporary number 
of the Boston News Letter informs us. 
Elisha Williams, son of the Rev. William 
Williams and a descendant of Rev. John 
Cotton of Boston, attained high respect as 
a minister, politician, soldier and president 
of Yale College. And finally, Dr. Nathan- 
iel Appleton, a distinguished member of a 
distinguished family, was for sixty-seven 
years minister of the First Church in Cam- 
bridge, and the second person to receive 
the doctor’s degree from Harvard. (This 
was in 1771, when the college was 1385 
years old!) A doctor’s degree meant 
something in those days! 

The present writer noticed two minor 
errors: Page 235. The First Church of 
Scituate (corporate name, The First 
Parish in Scituate, Unitarian) of which 
Rev. Nathaniel Pitcher was the minister, 
is not the Trinitarian Congregational 
Church. The Rev. Samuel Deane, con- 
temporary minister of the First Church, in 
his History of Scituate, 1831, declares 
(page 58): ‘First Trinitarian Society. In 
A. D. 1824, a number of persons in the 
first Church and Society became desirous 
to introduce a church covenant, which 
recognized the doctrine of the Trinity; 
but not having a majority of the church, 
and having less than one fourth of the 
parish which were ready to favor their 
views at that time, they seceded, and 
formed a new Society.” Page 523. The 
portrait of Rev. John Cotton of New- 
ton (H. C., 1710) is not lost, but has hung 
in the Lancaster home of Colonel John 
Eliot Thayer, his descendant, for many 
years, where it may still be seen. 

About half of the graduates of this 
period were clergymen, a number of whom 
became famous in their day, together with 
others of lesser renown, but of no less 
faithfulness in their chosen profession. 
These with the accounts of governors, 
college presidents, Indian fighters, law- 
yers and statesmen form a cross-section 
of New England life. Each sketch con- 
tains the fullest account of the graduate, 
“full enough to allow for color, humor, and 
anecdote,”’ and usually contains virtually 
all that is known about the man. 

Frederick Lewis Weis. 


* * 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Lorwin, Lewis L, The World Textile 
Conference. New York, National Peace 
Conference. 47 pages. 75 cents. 

Wild, Laura H., Meditations. The 
Abingdon Press. 150 pages. $1.00. Med- 
itations suggested by Biblical and other 
poetry. 


* * 
PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Burkhart, Roy A., The Future Be- 
longs to You. The Abingdon Press. 77 
pages. 35 cents. A message to young people. 


Hopkins, Gordon, The Labor Spy. 
The Pilgrim Press. 31 pages. 10 cents. 
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THE GENERAL ALLIANCE REPORTER 


Echoes from Junior Conference 


The first Conference of Junior Alliance 
leaders was held September 14-15 at Stow, 
Mass. Sixteen leaders, General Alliance 
officers and committee members listened 
to our president, Mrs. Russell P. Wise, as 
she spoke on the importance of beginnings 
and the need for fostering the feeling of 
unity between the Junior and Senior Al- 
liance branches. She stressed the im- 
portance of the attitude of leaders towards 
their groups as being that of a guide and 
adviser rather than dictator. 

Mrs. Stella R. Robbins, chairman of 
the Social Service Committee, gave inter- 
esting details of the work at Baldwinsville 
and the Prendergast Preventorium, sug- 
gesting them as possible social-service 
work for Junior groups. She also stressed 
the need of talking of and working for 
peace. 

Fourfold programs, planned in advance, 
were advocated for Junior Alliances. 
Worship, recreation, project study and 
service were decided to be imperative in a 
well-rounded year. Special services for 
special occasions were recommended as 
offering splendid opportunities for en- 
couraging the girls to express their re- 
ligious convictions freely. An installation 
service is to be sent to all branches, and it 
is hoped that a mother-daughter banquet 
followed by the installation of the new 
officers will become the high point of the 
year’s activities. 

Plans fora tea in November at 25 Beacon 
Street were discussed, also those for the 
annual conference to be held in April. 
The possibility of an outing at Stow was 
considered, with the hope that it may be- 
come a reality early next summer. 

Various experiences from Cheerful Let- 
ter and Friendly Link contacts were men- 
tioned, proving these committees to be of 
value as a means of widening horizons and 
promoting peace, as also does the work of 
the International Committee. Leaders 
were urged to make their groups familiar 
with the work of the Committee on Ap- 
peals so that they would recognize it as 
the great missionary work carried on by 
the General Alliance. Plans for some sort 
of a Junior Alliance publication were dis- 
cussed, and the necessity for such as a 
means of contact between the groups was 
recognized. 

Mrs. Louise B. Jenney, treasurer of the 
General Alliance, spoke on the value of 
budgeting, and Mrs. Jarvis Preble, New 
England vice president, called attention 
to the need of close contact of Junior Al- 
liances with the church school. 

A candlelight service led by Mrs. H. B. 
Hartwell at the end of the first day and the 
outdoor devotional service led by Rev. 


Donald McMillan the morning of the 
second day, inspired in the heart of every 
leader a desire to rededicate herself to the 
loving service and guidance of her Juniors. 
Erma Richardson, Chairman. 
Committee on Junior Work. 
* * 


FROM OUR PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


“Now suppose we turn and look out 
into the field ahead. The grass is not yet 
mown but there are wild flowers as well as 
weeds to be found in it, and I appeal to 
you that you concentrate on the wild 
flowers with their touch of color and beauty. 

“What shall we do as we look off over 
the field? Our first inclination is to call to 
our young people. It is so tempting to 
them to stay out in the open, to steer 
away from the confines of that ordered 
room, but we must find a way to interest 
them, to lead them into it. This is no small 
problem! On it depends the future of our 
churches. I ask you, each branch, to help 
us by using every means in your power to 
bring our younger women into Alliance 
work. Once there, give them the oppor- 
tunity to use their individuality. I ask 
you to take a more vital interest in the 
committees which have to do with our 
young people—the Committee on Religious 
Education, Junior Alliance and College 
Centers. Yes, let us take for our major 
project of the year ahead, this one—to 
bring a warm and thrilling picture of the 
work which we love, and in which we grow, 
to our young women! 

“Now we turn to the family. First our 
intimate circle is the General Alliance. 
Just as each morning we ‘make resolution 
to try to live the glorious hours of one 
brief day simply and serenely at our 
best,’ so let us resolve that in the year 
ahead we shall so conduct our Alliances 
that there is an ever-increasing spirit of 
unity; first within each branch, and next 
between neighboring branches, and then, 
between groups which are not neighbors 
in a physical sense, but which are bound 
closely by a common interest and a 
common purpose. Never allow any stress 
to be laid on difference, whether it be of 
age, of taste, of geographical location, of 
time of meeting. 

“Tn closing, let me remind you that our 
intimate family circle is a part of a larger 
group, which is our fellowship, and to this 
group each one of us owes her active alle- 
giance. Oneach of us rests the duty of 
attending church, of co-operating wherever 
we can with the other organizations of 
our church. If we are to go forward into a 
future of success, of broadened service and 
of deepened vision, we must see to it that 
each woman does her part!” 


HIGHLIGHTS IN SHOALS LECTURES 
by Rev. Walton E. Cole 
*‘The Bible and Modern Life’’ 


The Spirit of the Shoals is an invisible 
and real thing. The reality of religion with 
the social, the physical, the material, em- 
phasis has held young people who come 
back seventeen years, some of them. 
Women years ago bore candles to act as 
beacon lights in the chapel. Just as candles 
formed a beacon light, so does the Bible. 
Through all the years it has been a light, 
a beacon and a source of encouragement 
and comfort. 

Scholars should not eagerly destroy the 
faith of the people. We want the whole 
Bible, not a bible full of holes! It is a vast 
reclamation program, a desert region 
which is being irrigated. Modern scholars 
have restored to us the whole book, giving 
added value to the whole volume. The 
true liberal does not come to destroy, but 
to understand. True criticism is to at- 
tempt to see the thing as in itself it really 
is. 

No one in the western world can possibly 
free himself from the influence of the 
Bible. You can’t find your way around in 
the modern world without this book. 
Children should get a constructive ap- 
proach to the Bible, which influences life. 

The Bible has been used as a magic 
talisman, as a technique from the uni- 
verse. It has been used as an arsenal of 
hand-grenades to throw at opponents. 
False doctrines have prejudiced thoughtful 
people against it. Ask yourself, does this 
portion of the Bible inspire? Many people 
use prayer as though getting in touch 
with a celestial bell-boy, demanding what 
they want and expecting to get it. 

The Bible is a religious book, humanity’s 
greatest epic. The Bible is poetic in spirit, 
it is the spirit of the people speaking 


’ through many minstrels, a tale of deep 


human interest nobly told. It opens with 
the hymn of creation which the people 
must have, the beginning of hope. The 
Bible was beaten out on the anvil of ex- 
perience of a great people. 

Our reverence for Jesus is due to his 
quality of life and teachings. Regard 
these stories not as scientific processes, 
but as a poetic surrounding of some great 
character. The wonderful stories of the 
New Testament are a testimony and a 
powerful tribute to his personality to 
impress itself upon the world, a final 
tribute to him. He not only talked as 
did the prophets, but he so lived that men 
thoughtful and reverent have said ever 
since, “Surely God must be like Christ.” 
There is a deep tendency in human nature 
for us to become like that with which we 
habitually associate. To commune with 
Christ is to fulfill life as he lived it. 
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_ JUNIOR ALLIANCE 


\ A TRAINING SCHOOL 


In speaking at a meeting of the direc- 
tors of the General Alliance, Mrs. Erma 
Richardson, chairman of Junior Work, 
called attention to the fact that Junior 
Alliances are training schools for potential 
Alliance officers of the future. ‘‘From the 
first Junior Alliance which was formed in 
Rutherford, N. J., in 1905 came a General 
Alliance vice president.. The oldest. con- 


' tinuing group, formed in Leominster in 


1908 and still very active, has given nine 
presidents to Alliance branches, two di- 
rectors of the General Alliance, two di- 
rectors of the New England Associate Al- 
liance, and two chairmen of central com- 
mittees. These and many other instances 
should be proof enough that the Junior 
Alliance can be and is the only training 
school we have for Alliance work. Every- 
one admits the need of training recruits in 
other callings, why not for the Alliance? 

“The total number of Alliance branches 
is 383 with but thirty-nine Junior Alliances 
listed. Start a Junior Alliance in your 
church! It is amazing how much a small 
group, even five girls working together 
for their church, can do. How much better 
it will be for your Alliance, your church and 
your church school with five apprentices 
standing by. Give them opportunities to 
express their loyalty through service, and 
train them to be efficient, understanding 
and loyal branch members of the future!’ 


OUR GUIDING STAR 


The pier at last, and here we are! 
Alliance folk from near and far. 

We board the “Sightseer,” find a chair, 
Then look around to see who’s there. 

If we are “‘Shoalers”’ new or old 

This fact to others soon is told. 

We search the sea with straining eye 
’Til just ahead the Isles we spy. 

As we approach the crowded pier 

We’re greeted with Star Island cheer. 

A jostling, happy throng we pour 

With hurrying feet through hotel door. 
In diningroom a hostess sweet 

Bids welcome as we take our seat. 
Delicious food, each meal a feast 

With cheers and song it’s fun increased. 


Each day with chapel service starts, 
Whose message stirs within our hearts 
A knowledge of that Greater Power 
Still strengthened by the lecture hour. 
A conference led by women grand 
Whose lives for love and service stand. 
We laugh—we cry—we feel—we pray, 
Our power for living grows each day. 
We gather on the rocks at dawn, 

With prayerful awe to greet the morn. 
The sun arising from the sea 

Brings promise of eternity. 

And from the porch when day is done, 
We watch again the setting sun 
Painting the heavens with flaming glory, 
Proclaim again the eternal story. 


And now at last, day’s bustle o’er, 

We gather on the porch once more, 

And arm in arm with friend we stand 

A candle-lantern in our hand. 

We climb the path each night we’ve trod, 
Together, yet alone with God. 

The chapel bell its welcome rings, 

Its voice within our souls upbrings 

With thought of God, those loved ones dear 
Though gone from sight, yet with us here. 
The service in the chapel dim 

The organ music and the hymn 

Wake in our souls a glorious calm. 

We feel, as walking arm in arm; 

The benediction of this place 

No earthly power can e’er erase. 


Again we stand upon the pier 

And hear again Star Island cheer. 

We bid some friends a fond adieu 

While other friends are leaving too. 

And as we go, more folk arrive 

To keep Star Island’s fire alive. 

That fire of every man a part, 

Whose spark is God within the heart. 
Throughout the week this spark has fired 
By love of God and man inspired. 

We take with us new strength to live, 
That strength a week at “Star” can give. 
Our guiding star in memory 

Will give to life new ecstasy. 

We breathe a vow with Island cheer, 

We surely will come back next year! 


* * 


ALLIANCE CALENDAR 

Friday, October 29. 10.80 a.m. Con- 
ference under the auspices of the Massa- 
chusetts Committee on Social Service. 
Reports of work at Baldwinsville Hospi- 
tal, Prendergast Preventorium and the 
Springfield Booth, in Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Monday, November 1. 10.30 a. m. 
The Monday Conference of Alliance 
Branches in Edward Everett Hale 
Chapel, First Church, Boston, 64 Marl- 
borough Street. Address: “The Difficult 
Art of Co-operation,’ Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot. Devotional Service, Mrs. 
Roderick Stebbins. 


Friday, November 5. 10.30 a.m. The 
Cheerful Letter Conference in Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boson. 


Friday, November 19. 11 a. m. Post 
Office Mission Conference in Eliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. Of especial 
interest to chairmen. Subject: ‘(How 
Shall We Carry On?” 


Friday, November 26. 3 p.m. Fifield 
Memorial Room, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton. Tea for Junior Alliance members. 


* * 


ATTENTION! 


In November there will be no Alliance 
Reporter pages in The Christian Register 
and The Azis will cover all Alliance news 
for that month. In December the Reporter 
pages will be resumed as usual. 


ALLIANCE APPEALS 


The Committee on Appeals will meet 
on October 15, when final decisions will 
be made on all appeals received by the 
committee so far. These appeals will then 
be submitted to the executive board meet- 
ing at Niagara Falls for its approval. 
Subsequently the list will be made public 
and a list concerning them will be sent out 
to the branches. 

When Alliances give to the appeals they 
are stretching out a helping hand to sev- 
eral important denominational movements, 
which, without this help, would be de- 
cidedly crippled or else could not go on 
at all. 

The Alliance can be justly proud of its 
achievement for the appeals in the past. 
May the good work go on! 

Watch for news of the Appeals in the 
future issues of The Axis and Alliance Re- 
porter. 

Anne Leonard, Chairman, 
Commiitee on Appeals. 
* * 


BUDGETING A SAFEGUARD 


In addressing the conference of Junior 
leaders at Stow, Mass., Mrs. Louise B. 
Jenney, treasurer of the General Alliance, 
spoke as follows: » 

“Budgeting is a co-operative, consultive 
sort of thing which gives one an essential 
sort of responsibility. No rules can be laid 
down that would fit all cases, as local con- 
ditions interfere which make it impossible 
to follow set rules. 

“Every group should have some idea 
of what it costs them to run, what their 
definite expenses are, what they want to 
give to the church and Alliance Appeals 
and what they want to hold in reserve, 
and keep to these regulations by earning 
more money if necessary. Plans for each 
year can be determined by going back over 
what has been done the year before. Stick 
to the apportioning regardless of the 
smallness of the amounts.” 

* * 


COPIES OF THE REPORTER 


The General Alliance Reporter is sent 
free of charge to the following list of mem- 
bers, if they are not already subscribers: 

Presidents, secretaries, and treasurers 

of branch Alliances. 

Presidents of Junior Alliances. 

Presidents of dependent Evening Al- 

liances. 

Chairmen and every member of the 

central committees. 

Presidents, secretaries, and treasurers of 

Associate Alliances. 

All life members. 

If you are receiving two copies, please 
notify Mrs. Louise B. Jenney, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


General Alliance Reporter 
Mrs. Gertrude V. Hastings, Editor 
8 Evandale Terrace 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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NEUTRALITY 


DETROIT automobile manufacturer was re- 
cently asked by Anne O’Hare McCormick, of 


the editorial staff of The New York Times, . 


whether he would be willing to sacrifice his business in 
China to keep out of war. His answer was emphatic. 
“Yes,” he said, “our business everywhere. Go through 
the country and you'll find that ninety percent of the 
people would rather suffer another depression than 
be dragged into another war.” 

It is hard not to take a hand when innocent per- 
sons are being mercilessly slaughtered in any country 
by an invading army. Certainly it seems imperative 
to declare one’s indignation and to use every moral, 
and possibly economic, persuasion to stop the ag- 
gression. But the question of neutrality resolves itself 
into the practical one of deciding upon a course of 
action which will in the long run cause the least suf- 
fering of innocents, and do most to stabilize civiliza- 
tion. It would seem that that course of action is to 
keep out of war at almost any cost. 


* x 


A MUST BOOK 


MUST book for Unitarians, and for all liberals, 

is the little book by Professor William E. 
Hocking entitled “The Lasting Elements of 
Individualism.” It may be said that the most im- 
portant conflict in the world today is between collec- 
tivism and individualism. Liberais are of necessity 
individualists. They should be intelligent and co- 
operative individualists. They must not lose an oppor- 
tunity to profit by an able and pointed discussion of 
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that which is most fundamentally characteristic of 
them. 

The book is an outgrowth of Professor Hocking’s 
Powell lectures on philosophy given at the University 
of Indiana in the spring of 1936. There are only 181 
pages and the cost is only two dollars. It is published 
by the Yale University Press. 

Professor Hocking points out that individualism 
will work only if “truth and the keeping of faith” 
are accepted as individual responsibilities. He then 
analyzes the factors that make it work badly. Under 
“The Dialectic of Liberalism’’ he discusses Mill and 
Marx. There is of necessity a consideration of the col- 
lectivist experiments of our day. The whole discus- 
sion is concluded with these words: ‘“The deepest of 
the lasting elements of individualism is that inner 
bond to the ultimate object which has to say with a 
great German soul, ‘Here I stand: I can do no other, 
God help me.’ With a leaven of such individuals, 
whose individuality is not derived from nor alterable 
by politics, the fortunes of liberty, however perplexed, 
are in their outcome secure.” 

* * 


THE HYMNAL COMMISSION 


HERE has been a demand to know the personnel 
of the commission which prepared the new 
hymnal. Universalist members were: Rev. L. 

Griswold Williams of Barre, Vt., Professor Edson R. 
Miles of the Theological School of St. Lawrence 
University, Professor Alfred S. Cole of the Tufts Col- 
lege School of Religion, and Rev. Tracy M. Pullman 
of Salem, Mass. Unitarian members were: Dr. 
Henry W. Foote of Belmont, Mass., chairman of the 
commission, Rev. Edward P. Daniels of Concord, 
Mass., Dr. Curtis W. Reese of Chicago, Ill., and Dr. 
Ogden Vogt of Chicago. Mr. Robert L. Sanders, or- 
ganist of the First Unitarian Society in Chicago, al- 
though not formally a member of the commission, 
served as musical adviser and worked indefatigably 
in the selection and arrangement of hymn tunes. 
Payson Miller. 


* * 


THE NEW HYMNAL 


HE test of a man’s liberalism is found in his re- 
action toa new hymn-book. For religion has a 
way of entrenching itself in hymnody. Much 

of religion is emotion, and music is the aptest medium 
we have for emotional expression. Thus by a simple 
process the deeper part of religion learns the habit of 
articulating itself in certain accepted combinations of 
words and music; and the more familiar such combi- 
nations become, the more sacrosanct they are. Our 
religion digs in along that line, and refuses to 
budge. 

Many if not all of us will be conscious of this in- 
ward obstinacy as we first look through the new 
hymnal. <A few very dear old friends are missing. 
Many new faces are present. Quite a number of re- 
arrangements will be found; although in some of these 
cases the old arrangement is also given as an alterna- 
tive. The first impulse may be to lay the book down 
with a heavy heart and say, “It will not serve; it does 
not voice my religion; it disappoints too many of my 
requisites.” 


Ge ges ae ae ES 


ieee ~ ebay sei csi = 


_ there are no unsingable tunes. 
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Yet that is just the moment to be liberal. For 
the book will serve, and serve better than any hymnal 
we have published. Our religion is precisely what it 
does voice. And what it disappoints is not our req- 
There are several points 
to be noted in the book. First: its consistent musical 
excellence. All the tunes are of high grade. The un- 
singable tune, which only the choir can render, is re- 
duced to a minimum; and for a musical congregation 
The new tunes are 
dignified and within reach; and some of them at least 
should become great favorites. 

Second: the range, quality, and modernity of the 
hymns. There are many of the old immortals, and of 
course without them no hymnal could function. But 
real religious insight and sympathy have been shown 
in the selection of dignified and varied hymns capable 
of expressing a far greater number of the shades of 
religious mood and feeling. The expert will un- 
doubtedly complain that the proportion of poems to 
lyrics is too great; but the complaint does not frighten 
us. It is the genius of liberal Christianity to turn 
poems into lyrics. We may not succeed in singing 
the Binomial Theorem, or Spencer’s Formula of Evo- 
lution; but we think we can sing Lowell’s ‘Crisis,’ 
and Tennyson’s ‘Locksley Hall.’’ At least we are 
going to try. 

Third: the possibilities of the hymnal. It is a 
very promising book. Its possibilities are at once 
noticeable. As we look through it the book seems to 
say to us: “Just now you don’t like me. I cannot ask 
you to like me at first sight. I am too full of sur- 
prises, innovations, and daring experiments. But 
you are going to like me. It is going to be excep- 
tionally easy for your religious emotions to accept me 
and use me as a facile and adequate medium; and for 
your most cherished associations to cluster about my 
cadences and periods. Aud before you know it you 


will have adopted me as the articulate voice of your | 


worship; a diversified, reverent, sympathetic and 
beloved vehicle for your religious expression.’ 

Many criticisms can, and doubtless will, be made, 
most of them rather petty. Is the book as rich in the 
lyrics of mysticism as it should be? Does it contain 
too much of the practical, the social-service aspect of 
religion, and too little of personal religion—the soul’s 
wistful yearning after God? In “Hymns for the 
Church and Home” of 1895, fifty-five of Charles 
Wesley’s hymns appear; in “The New Hymn and 
Tune Book” of 1914, eleven; and in this most recent 
hymnal, only five. Is Charles Wesley’s mystical 
strain really so obsolete? 

Does the book offend in the matter of altering or 
garbling old and familiar hymns; or should it have 
done more of such altering than it has? Does the 
book overstep the bounds of good taste by setting 
inappropriate words to certain tunes? Take the 
“Passion Chorale” for example; have not the Bethle- 
hem Festivals and our recent revival of interest in 
Bach’s “Passion according to St. Matthew” taught 
us to feel that this tune is definitely appropriated to 
thoughts and moods of a certain distinct kind? Is it 
not the function of a hymnal to lead as well as to 
follow, to be an active influence as well as a passive 
reflection? And does this book fulfill that function? 


Does the book unconsciously date itself by its power- 
ful emphasis on the horror and sinfulness of war? 

If a hymnal is good for anything it is bound to 
awaken dozens of such doubts and misgivings. But 
they amount to nothing, because they neutralize 
each other, and simply go to prove not only that it is 
impossible to please all men, but that it is impossible 
to please one man all the time. We have to remember 
that no such attempt ever can be made, and that no 
such attempt is made in this case. The book is a 
collection of singularly good tunes and_ singularly 
good poetry, old and new. Its use must be governed 
by just one rule: take what you want and leave the 
rest. Someone else will want what you discard. 

And it is a safe prognostication that this book, 
after a little intelligent use, will be found to contain 
more hymns that more people will use, and use more 
often and with more satisfaction, than any hymnal 
that our fellowship has ever published. 

Charles E. Park. 


* * 


CHORES AND CHORALES 


HE changes cannot be rung too insistently upon 
the sometimes neglected truth that parish 
visiting provides the richest resources for the 

minister’s experience and effectiveness. His minis- 
trations within and without the pulpit are colored 
more deeply by his personal relationships with his 
people than by any other influence. 

Wisely did an experienced minister declare re- 
cently at a conference that underneath his heightened 
moments of communion with the eternal truth he 
could always ‘“‘hear the beat of the parish routine.” 
What might have been perfunctory, pleasant “‘touch 
and go” contacts in his parish calling had become for 
him a profound, unending bass accompaniment for his 
thought and work. 

The lure of attempting to secure results through 
the group and mass rather than through the indi- 
vidual fascinates many. Mass appeal is essentially 
more convenient, less time-consuming, than an appeal 
to an individual which involves no end of wearying 
leg-work and doorbell-pushing. Neither appeal ex- 
cludes the other, but all too frequently the more pre- 
tentious and dramatic approach is taken. When 
“the beat” of parish chorework is forever audible, 
then a rapport between minister and people is es- 
tablished which the committee or mass meeting, 
sometimes even the service, cannot approximate. 

Intimate, personal understanding between the 
church leader and the church-goer can be strengthened 
immeasurably in religious liberalism if the function 
of the “deacon” and “elder” of the early Church is 
remembered and re-evaluated. Yeoman service can 
be rendered the church by the laymen and women who 
supplement the minister’s visits with actual and po- 
tential parishioners with personal visitations of their 
own. 
The rediscovered “deacon” and ‘‘deaconess”’ 
with the minister can transform the monotone beat 
of parish routine into a richly modulated melody 
with infinitely exciting variety. Literally, the liberal 
church can become a singing church. 

Charles A. Engvall. 
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BETRAYAL 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I desire to protest with every drop of 
blood in my veins against your editorial 
in the current issue of your paper entitled 
“Justice Black.’ If ever there was a be- 
traya! of liberal idealism, this is it! 

You say, “this furore (against Justice 
Black) was instigated by a group of in- 
terests which have constantly opposed the 
President.’’ This reminds me of the plea 
in the Lindbergh kidnaping case that the 
furore against Hauptmann was instigated 
by a group of people who have constantly 
opposed the Germans. The question as to 
where the evidence against Hauptmann 
came from was wholly beside the point. 
Was the evidence true, that was the issue! 
And the same issue is central in the Black 
case. 

You say that “‘it is clear that the Klan 
issue was only a red herring.”’ May I 
respectfully suggest that the Klan issue 
was an issue basic to the whole health and 
happiness of our democracy, touching the 
very vitals of our American life. Whoever 
secured the evidence proving Justice 
Black’s membership in the Klan, for what- 
ever motive, did a priceless service to the 
nation. 

You say that you are willing “to weigh 
Mr. Black’s record . . . . against all other 
considerations.”” That’s a fair proposi- 
tion, at least if you include in the record 
not only what you call his “tolerance”? but 
his deception of the President, deception 
of the senate, and deception of the country, 
at the time when his appointment was 
presented to the senate for confirmation. 
As for Justice Black’s radio address to 
which you refer, there is only one thing to 
be said, and that is that his deeds spoke 
so loud that they completely drowned out 
his words. 

The liberal movement in this country has 
undergone something like a complete 
moral collapse on the Court issue, begin- 
ning with the Court-packing plan of the 
President, and ending with the appoint- 
ment of Black to the Supreme Bench. But 
I had never imagined that The Christian 
Register would be included in the wreckage. 
John Haynes Holmes. 
New York City. 


* * 


AMEN—BUT 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I wish to shout an old fashioned “‘Amen”’ 
to the suggestion of Dr. Samuel A. Eliot 
in The Register of October 14, that we 
“enlist, train and commission a staff of 
ministers at large .... as evangelists, 
broadcasters, conductors of preaching 
missions, etc.’’ But I wish to emphasize 
the need of “training.” 

During Dr. Eliot’s administration I 


went on three preaching missions under 
the Billings Lectureship—one to the “‘deep 
South,” one to the Southwest, and a 
third to the Pacific Coast and Rocky 
Mountain region; and the memory of my 
shortcomings and of my failure to realize 
the full possibilities of such an undertaking 
leads me to urge that, before anyone is 
commissioned as ‘‘minister at large’’ to 
eonduct a preaching mission, he shall 
make a preliminary study of the aims and 
methods of the work he is to do. 

This study period could be conducted 
by the officers of the American Unitarian 
Association in charge of that department 
of work, and reinforced by the advice of 
men familiar with the needs of the section 
to which the candidate is assigned, includ- 
ing Dr. Eliot himself as counselor in chief. 

One other suggestion! While sharing 
Dr. Eliot’s objection to “interpreting 
Christianity too much in terms of Church- 
janity,”’ and while regretting that, after 
a hundred years, Unitarianism ‘is still 
largely a New England religion, we cannot 
ignore the fact that a very large part of 
the support for any Unitarian “movement” 
comes from the churches of that denomina- 
tion east of the Hudson river. We cannot 
afford to let these churches lose “‘momen- 
tum and prestige.” 

I do not mean that they should be kept 
alive by subsidies. That would, indeed, be 
wasteful and ineffective. But with the 
“new start’? we are anticipating, we can 
make our first objective the strengthening 
of these churches. With the sympathetic 
co-operation of our local conferences, our 
ministerial associations, and our affiliated 
organizations, under the leadership and 
initiative of our new president, we can re- 
store to our New England churches some- 
thing of the religious enthusiasm of a 
century ago, while as individual members 
of these churches we can highly resolve 
that “they shall not pass’ into a perma- 
nent decline. 

Adelberi L. Hudson. 

Dorchester, Mass. 


* * 
A HIGHER STANDARD 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
This is a plea for a higher standard of 
literacy in our Unitarian pronouncements. 
Adult education is being advocated by the 
mispronunciation of adult. There is no 
authority in heaven or earth for the ac- 
cent on the first syllable. I should shy 
away from one who could not pronounce 
the thing he was trying to do. Two nouns 
are being overworked as verbs just now, 
“loan” and “‘contact.’’ Both are horrible 
as verbs but perfectly respectable as 
nouns. Why scare away the literate? 
Then there are the old sinners ‘‘address”’ 
and “‘inquiry.””’ But why go on? Get a 
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copy of Woolley’s ‘Handbook of Composi- 
tion” and play safe. 
Edwin Fairley. 
Barneveld, N. Y. 


* * 


CATHOLICISM UNAMERICAN 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Although my better judgment tells me 
that nothing constructive can ever come 
from arguments on religion and ethies be- 
tween Protestant, particularly liberal Prot- 
estant, and Roman Catholic, I never- 
theless have succumbed to the temptation 
of commenting on the letter of our Catholic 
fellow citizen, John C. Gatt of Boston, 
published in answer to Mr. Boyd’s letter 
in The Christian Register of last week. 

Mr. Gatt’s letter is so typical an ex- 
ample of Catholic superciliousness and 
cocksureness, his logic is so evidently a bit 
of that specious dialectic that goes for 
Catholic “‘reasoning,”’ that it should not 
go unchallenged. 

I do think that Mr. Boyd’s letter shows 
a bit too much of impatience and irrita- 
bility, but as for its main thesis, I think it 
is substantially correct and timely. And 
how does Mr. Gatt assume to answer it? 
By deliberately and studiously avoiding 
its major contentions and by turning its 
significant statements into strawmen of 
his own imagination, strawmen which he 
thereupon very conveniently and neatly 
knocks over. 

For instance, he entirely ignores Mr. 
Boyd’s well-grounded complaint against 
Catholic domination of our school-system 
with all this implies; instead he selects 
one sentence, ‘How much longer will we 
allow Catholic parochial-school children 
to be transported by public funds?” and 
answers this question with the, O sancta 
simplicitas! bright remark: “I suggest 
that this excellent (sic!) practice be 
continued as long  as_ liberal-minded 
school committees bear in mind that 
Catholic taxpayers, in addition to the 
maintenance of their parochial schools, 
contribute a substantial sum to the public 
funds for the support of the publieschools.”’ 
Just what does he mean? That because a 
man chooses to support a parochial school, 
which is his unalienable right and privilege, 
he has any right to ask his government, 
which is based on the “separation of 
Church and state,’’ to ease this self- 
imposed obligation by state-aid to Church 
institutions? If our secular schools aren’t 
good enough for our Catholic fellow citi- 
zens, that is their business; it is not our 
business to contribute a sou to their pri- 
vate institutions, either directly or in- 
directly, nor is it democratic or American 
on that account, i. e., because our Catholic 
friends assume so great a burden for their 
own schools, to discriminate in their 
favor in the matter of taxation for general 
school purposes. 


As regards Mr: Gatt’s Gaim that Rome 


considers Protestant marriages valid, he 
again misses the major point of the argu- 
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A Fi 
ment by failing to admit that any mar- 
Yiage between Protestant and Catholic 
would be considered ‘‘invalid’” for the 
Catholic party unless sanctioned by a 
_ priest. The writer himself recalls several 
_ instances from his own ministry when he 
officiated at such mixed marriages only to 
have, in each case, the marriage ‘‘reconse- 
crated” by a representative of the Hier- 
archy. 

The writer becomes positively naive 
when he tries to answer Mr. Boyd’s ob- 
jection to the Catholic Church’s stand on 
the “‘damnation of unbelievers” by stating 
that “the Church has always taught that 
_ no one is held responsible by God for a 
_ duty that he cannot fulfill because of his 
‘invincible ignorance,’ nor does God permit 
that anyone suffer eternal punishment who 
has not of his own free will fallen into sin.” 
Does Mr. Gatt not realize that it is pre- 
cisely the Catholic interpretation of such 
terms as “sin,” “invincible ignorance,” 
etc., that makes this statement of his a 
perfect witness for Mr. Boyd? 

The same delightful naiveté is apparent 
in his treatment of the question of birth 
control. He entirely misses the point of 
the question or, even worse, he refuses fo 
see it. 
Mr. Boyd might have gone on to state 
that the Roman Catholic Church by virtue 
of its traditions and organization and spirit 
is opposed to all that is democratic, free- 
dom-loving, and therefore American. This 
does not deny that individual Catholics 
may be democratic and liberty-loving, 
although one ofttimes wonders what hap- 
pens to “good Catholics” that face situa- 
tions such as those in Mexico and Spain. 
My letter is growing too long; but let 
me say in conclusion that, unfortunately, 
whatever our eloquent Catholic apologists 
may say to the contrary, Catholicism is 
by nature and tradition a totalitarian, 
absolutistic, authoritarian, and therefore 
undemocratic and, I fear, un-American 
institution, a fact with which we shall have 
to deal; and Iam sure that Unitarians will 
deal with this problem much more wisely, 
democratically and in a much more Ameri- 
can and even “Christian” fashion than 
would be the case if Catholicism were 
called upon to dealasa majority in America 
with ‘“‘the Unitarian heresy.” 

Karl M. Chworowsky. 
Newburgh, N: ¥;. 


* * 
ARE WE TO CONCLUDE 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
I do not find John C. Gatt in the Boston 
Directory, so can not write to him direct 
in regard to his communication published 


_ in your issue of October 7. 
Page 584, in his fourth paragraph, he 


‘ e his position on the use of public 
Vo for private schools. Are we to con- 
i clude that any group of citizens who are 
_ taxpayers can claim public money to trans- 


_ Would this apply to all private schools, and 


¥ 


port their pupils to and from school? | 
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if so would that include colleges, secretarial 
schools, schools of language and all the 
other special schools, or has the writer 
some standard which he believes is recog- 
nized in the constitution which limits the 
kind of private school for which we may 
appropriate money? 
W. RF. Greeley. 
Boston, Mass. 


*% Cd 


CONGRATULATIONS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
Please let me congratulate you upon 


publishing ‘Karl Marx and Error” in the 
last Register. 
It is very plain and fine. It shows a 


condition which time must and will cor- 
rect. Until that time one of the elements 
of a “civilization” is wanting. 

Also the article “Laura Bridgman” 
struck a warm spot in my heart, as my 
mother was connected with that insti- 
tution somewhere about 1857. 

And finally, the mention of two perfect 
“jokes” cannot be omitted. 

C. M. Tolman. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 


* * 


FROM A GEORGIST 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I have read the articles on Karl Marx 
by the Rev. Harvey Swanson and the Rev. 
Napoleon W. Lovely with interest. 

As a Georgist these articles impress 
me with the fact that in common use we 
attempt to include in the term “capital” 
two elements which should be kept sep- 
arate. We should distinguish between 
what is natural and what is artificial or 
man-made—between land or site as found 
in nature and the land or site after man 
has modified it in a way he considers de- 
sirable or beneficial to himself. 

Wealth is land which man has modified 
in form or situation and thus given an ex- 
change value. The act of modification we 
call “labor.” A Georgist contends that we 
must limit the term capital to that part of 
wealth set aside to assist labor in the fur- 
ther production of wealth. Capital might 
be considered stored up or canned labor, 
and interest or profit on capital (in the 
restricted sense in which I use it) might be 
considered as deferred wages to which the 
possessor of capital is as much entitled as 
the laborer is to his wages. 

Because of competition a Georgist can 
not conceive how capital can at any time 
be exploitative or oppressive, since if at 
any time the possessor of capital demands 
too great interest or return on his capital 
he stimulates competition and the return 
drops to what is considered reasonable. 

The exploitation of labor is the result 
of land-monopoly and not capital. Land 
is a fixed amount and cannot be created on 
demand as can capital. The ownership of 
land, the source of all wealth, is essentially 
the ownership of jobs (or labor). 

The difference in return under the same 
expenditure of labor and capital between 
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any given piece of land and the best that 
can be obtained free, economists call 
“rent.” It is this rent (sometimes called 
“ground rent” or “economic rent’’) which 
is the source of what Karl Marx calls 
“surplus value.’”’ Marx himself shows that 


. the apparent exploitation of labor by capi- 


tal did not take place until labor was 
expropriated from the land, and that what 
the capitalist appears to take from labor is 
in turn taken from the capitalist by the 
landlord. 

If we would make a sharp distinction be- 
tween land and capital (as a Georgist dis- 
tinguishes the difference) I believe we 
would come more quickly to a solution of 
the troubles that affect society. The Georg- 
ist solution is to abolish all taxes and 
appropriate all ground rent for public use. 

Those who in the past may have read 
“Progress and Poverty” by Henry George 
should reread it, and in the light of more 
mature judgment they may grasp what they 
may have failed to grasp before, a compre- 
hension of the great truth that progress 
and happiness can come only through jus- 
tice and liberty. To those who have no 
knowledge of George a reading of his 
great work will open up a vision of sucha 
society as our forefathers must have had 
when they penned the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Lincoln Crowell. 

Sandwich, Mass. 


# 4 


SURPRISED AND DISTURBED 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I was both surprised and disturbed at 
the editoria] in the September 30th issue of 
The Christian Register called ‘Editorial 
Headaches.” 

Although I am new in the field of Uni- 
tarianism, and at present serving my first 
Unitarian parish, I feel that I must add 
my praise to the Journal of thé Free 
Churches. 

I want to attempt to answer a few of the 
criticisms and suggestions as I recall them 
in that editorial. I think that any sugges- 
tion of merging The Christian Register 
with The Christian Leader would be a sure 
sign of defeat. How can any denomination 
hope to succeed and be a leader in religion, 
if its own members cannot support a journal 
of their own? I agree with and admire the 
new acting editor for the attitude he is 
taking in regard to the pleasantries, and 
I certainly hope that his suggestion for 
more humor in our news and articles in- 
stead of ‘‘canned humor” on the back page 
will be carried out by those writing articles 
for The Register. I certainly don’t feel 
that itis any honor to The Register to 
have some of its readers say that they al- 
ways read the back page first. So I say 
out with the pleasantries, at least for the 
time being. 

I wonder how some people can be so 
orthodox as to say that if The Register 
is not improved they will not renew their 
subscriptions. For after all what makes 
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any journal a success if it is not the at- 
titude, inspiration, and support of the de- 
nomination which it represents? 

If Unitarianism and liberal religion are 
to go forward is it not going to be through 
the whole-hearted and conscientious sup- 
port of their adherents? If we are for- 
ever going to have displeasure and unrest 
in the denomination, in regard to its ac- 
tivities and work, how can we ever hope 
to succeed? 

Lastly I wish to comment on the fol- 
lowing statement that was made by one 
minister: ‘“‘The greatest need is a live 
editor and ten thousand thinking readers.” 
I for one feel that we have the first, but 
from some of the comments I have heard 
and read I don’t feel that we have ten 
thousand thinking readers. 

Unitarians, why not get together and 
work for the success of The Christian Regis- 
ter by a wholehearted support, even if at 
times there may be some things that do 
not please you? 

I beg to remain a friend of The Register. 

Clayton B. Hale. 

Rochester, N. H. 


* * 


BETTER AND BETTER 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In my judgment The Register is getting 
better and better. I do not know of a 
time when it was more stimulating and 
challenging than it is at present. 

I am planning to express this apprecia- 
tion in “some substantial way by getting 
new subscribers. 

David Rhys Williams. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

* * 


SPEAKING OUT 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I dislike to rush into print about any- 
thing, but I feel that I owe it to myself, at 
least, to speak out, when I read such an 
editorial as yours in the issue of October 
14. 

You belittle the opposition to the ap- 
pointment of Justice Black. You call it 
a furore raised by the President’s oppo- 
nents. You would have it appear that the 
opposition was led (On this point the edi- 
torial is slightly misinterpreted. Editor.) 
by practitioners of hooded mysteries only 
a shade less sinister than those of the 
Klan. Therefore, you say in substance, let 
us forget it. 

I doubt if there is any such fival Klan 
organization. But, suppose that there is. 
That is not the issue. 

The questions are: 

1. Was the President’s appointment fit? 

2. Should not the senate, now that it has 
heard the Justice’s confession, rescind 
its vote of confirmation? 

3. The senate failing, should not the 
President at last speak out, and publicly 
ask the Justice to resign? 

The Register reads like the Justice’s 
radio address, which in substance was: “I 
joined the Klan to get into the senate, and 
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it may be that its records show I am still a 
member. But you ought not to arouse 
any more bitterness about this matter. 
Please let me alone.” 

Again like the Justice, The Register 
refers to his subsequent record of toler- 
ance. All right. Everyone would like to 
read that record. Will the Justice, or The 
Register, tell us precisely where it can be 
found, so that the American people can 
judge for themselves? 

Charles H. Strong. 

New York, N. Y. 


* * 


A SELF CORRECTION 


There should be a correction in the im- 
pression left by the editorial on ‘‘The 
Jewish Problem”’ in the October 7th issue 
of The Register. If we assume that there 
is a Jewish problem, and if we assume that 
it is due to a persecution complex, the solu- 
tion of the problem is twofold: On the one 
hand the solution “‘rests largely with the 
Jews themselves” in that they must not 
seek to instill into their children a martyr 
complex. On the other hand, the solution 
rests with non-Jews who must not continue 
the utterly inexcusable persecutions which 
have been meted out to the Jews in the 
past. 

The Editor. 


* * 


OPEN LETTER TO THE DEAN OF 
WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 
Dear Sir: 

I have just received your invitation to 
subscribe to the Episcopal Cathedral in 
Washington. 

Your invitation gives me too good an 
opening for me not to reply. 

In all good nature may I ask first why 
I should subscribe? More than once I 
have been told that I could not even assist 
in a wedding ceremony in a church of your 
denomination, I being a Unitarian minis- 
ter. The natural inference is that you 
consider your churches too holy ground 
for my feet. That alone should be enough 
for you not to ask me to subscribe. 

Second, the words from the fourth para- 
graph of your letter to the effect that your 
cathedral is “‘a great witness at the na- 
tion’s heart of the things for which our 
country was founded” do not echo what I 
know of American history. Your cathedral 
is a witness to ecclesiasticism, against 
which George Washington himself warned 
our country. 

Third, your appeal to all people reminds 
me of a like appeal made by Bishop Man- 
ning some years ago in behalf of the Ca- 
thedral] of St. John the Divine. No cathe- 
dral is one “for all people’ as long as its 
creed and its canonical laws exclude a 
part of the people. The late Charles W. 
Eliot made that very clear to Bishop Man- 
ning. You really should not ask for 
people’s money when you do not admit 
their souls. 

Fourth, I might remind you or enlighten 
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you as to the fact that we Unitarians have 
our own cathedral-church in Washington, 
which also “ministers to thousands of 
people from every part of the country.” 
It is a very dignified, beautiful, worshipful 
church located at the corner of Sixteenth 
and Harvard Streets. You might notice it 
some day. It would repay a visit. 

So, no, my dear Dean Powell, I will not 
subscribe. Do not call me narrow. I just 
happen to not believe in ‘‘subscription 
without representation.’’ Yours, in many 
ways, is a grand organization and many of 
its communicants are my good friends, but 
as long as you ask for our money but won’t 
take our souls, my money must go to 
Unitarian churches. 

Maxwell Savage. 


P. S. Where is your sense of humor, 
which should be born of and akin to a 
sense of the fitness of things? 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL 
UNION FALL INSTITUTE 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston opened its fall Institute on Oc- 
tober 18, 1937. Five sessions will be held 
on alternate Monday evenings at the Uni- 
tarian building, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
The program includes a course on “The 
Teaching Values of the Old Testament” 
by Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn, minister 
of the First Church, Chestnut Hill, Mass., 
and a course on psychology with the fol- 
lowing lectures: ‘‘The Teacher and Psy- 
chology’’ by Professor Harrison L. Harley, 
Simmons College; “The Young Child” by 
Mrs. Edmund Homer, education director, 
Nursery Training School of Boston; ‘The 
Junior Child” by Miss Bessie L. Doherty, 
religious education director; ‘“The Adoles- 
cent” by Rev. Payson Miller, minister of. 
the First Church in Roxbury, Mass.; 
“Psychology of Youth” by Professor 
Warren Powell, Boston University. Rev. 
Royden C. Leonard, minister of Unity 
Church, North Easton, Mass., is director 
of the service of worship which is held 
each evening after the class session. 

All chureh-school workers and others 
interested in religious education are urged 
to take advantage of the opportunities 
offered by the Institute. Registration fees 
are one dollar a course or twenty-five 
cents a lecture. 

* ae 


WORCESTER WOMEN 


The fall meeting of the Worcester 
League of Unitarian Women was held in 
Marlborough, Mass., on October 14. The 
morning speaker was Miss Alice Mason of 
Fitchburg, Mass., who gave a very inter- 
esting report of the Leyden International 
Bureau Conference at Oxford, England. 
The afternoon session opened with a 
group of songs by Mrs. Bernice Celorior, 
after which Mrs. H. B. Hartwell, secre- | 
tary of the General Alliance, gave a most 
inspiring talk on “Life is Growth.” 

Mary L. Baker. 


_. H. Samsom of Berkeley, Calif. 
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NINETY-THIRD YEAR 


The Meadville Theological School opened 
on October 4 for its ninety-third academic 
year, its twelfth in Chicago. Four new 
_ students were admitted. This, due to last 
minute defections, is less than the year’s 
quota of six, but other entrants are ex- 
pected in January. The new students 
are: John R. Clark of Detroit, Mich., 
James Hanner of Rochester, N. Y., Guy 
W. Meyer of Waltham, Mass., and Peter 
Mr. Sam- 
som, a student at the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry, will take his 
middle year’s work at Meadville, returning 
to California for his final year. He rep- 
resents the first attempt to carry out the 
recommendation of the Appraisal Com- 
mission for co-operation among theological 
schools. Students at Meadville take part 
of their work in the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago. All but one of 
the Meadville students won tuition schol- 
arships this fall at the university. 

A reception to new students was held 
on the evening of October 5, with a wel- 
coming address by Dr. L. Ward Brigham, 
professor of parish administration. The 
president reported that all except one of 
last year’s graduates had been settled as 
follows: Angus deMille Cameron at Dun- 
kirk, N. Y.; Edward W. Ohrenstein at 
Hinsdale, Ill.; Russell Simmons at Sa- 
lina, Kans.; Robert A. Storer at Meeting 
House Hill, Dorchester, Mass.; Gerald 
Weary at Wichita, Kans. 

It is interesting to note that all (with 
one exception already mentioned) of the 
school’s graduates since the policy of 
limitation of numbers was put into effect 
have been settled and are at work in 
churches. Prior to that time, during the 
school’s existence in Chicago, an average of 
ten instead of six left the school each year, 
but an average of only four were settled 
and have remained at work in the min- 
istry. 

In the second week of the term Dr. H. 
Faber of Utrecht, Holland, secretary 
of the International Association for Lib- 
eral Christianity and Religious Freedom, 
was the guest of the school. He led con- 
ferences at Meadville House on October 
12, 13 and 14 on The Work of the I. A. 
R. F., The Religious Situation in Europe, 
and The Prevailing Religious and Theo- 
logical Ideas in Holland Liberalism. 

Felix Lion of New Salem, N. H., is 
proctor of the school, and Robert S. 
Turner of Webster Groves, Mo., is presi- 
dent of the student body. Donald Har- 
rington, Donald King and Robert S. 
Turner are student ministers for the year 
of the churches in Hobart, Ind., Hoopes- 
ton, Ill. (Universalist), and Shelbyville, 
Til. 

Widely scattered colleges are repre- 
sented at Meadville as follows: University 
of Chicago, three; Western Reserve, two; 
Beloit, Dartmouth, University of Cali- 
fornia, University of North Carolina, Har- 
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vard University, University of Maryland, 
Purdue University, St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity, Stanford University, Swarthmore 
College, Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
* co 
DR. H. FABER SPEAKS 


It is a real pleasure to me to be here as a 
secretary of our International Association 
for Religious Freedom. 

I am not here as an individual, but as 
a representative of all religious liberals, 
scattered all over the world, who feel 
connected to you. I am bringing you their 
greetings, their message of our faith and 
our hope and our love. With them you are 
members of our invisible catholic Church 
which you and they and I try to serve in 
our Churches and in our International As- 
sociation. And they greet you without 


Tama Dutchman 


knowing you. But they love you as breth- 
ren in God. 

I am a Dutchman and living only two 
hours by train from the German frontier. 
I have followed what is going on in Ger- 
many with lively interest. We have seen 
the Nazi storm sweeping over Germany, 
running down all that had been built 
through the love and patience of men, and 
that did not please them. We asked: Who 
will be able to stay and stand? Labor or- 
ganizations and political parties vanished 
like snow in the sun, as we say in our 
country, where our sea climate plays an 
important part in the life of the country 
and therefore in the imagination of its 
inhabitants. The only group which now- 
adays has the courage and the strength 
to stand upright is the Church. Western 
Europe is amazed to see that! Perhaps 
you are too! 
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What is the cause of this? I think it is 
this: that the life of the Church is rooted 
in something deeper, in a relation to God. 
The life of the Church is more than a hu- 
man affair, it is more than a projection of 
human desires, more even than idealism. 
It is something deeper. 

Religion is the center of our associa- 
tion. Here lies, in our time, the strength 
and the value of our organization. Its 
strength is necessary in a time in which 
nationalism tries to undermine all inter- 
nationalism; its value is that it points 
onward towards higher internationalism, 
which—as we believe—is the will of God, 
the international unity of his children in 
his spirit, the kingdom of God. This 
higher internationalism only, which is 
rooted in religion, is the enduring force 
which will stand upright in the long run 
for the cause of peace and friendship be- 
tween the people. 

* * 


MINNESOTA CONFERENCE 


The fiftieth annual session of the Min- 
nesota Unitarian Conference met at 
Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn., October 
6-7, 1937. The conference was a joint 
enterprise with the Universalist Con- 
vention of Minnesota, which also met at 
Unity Church on the same days. Other 
than business sessions, all meetings were 
joint meetings. 

The outstanding achievement of the 
conference was that the Minnesota Con- 
ference voted to join the American Uni- 
tarian Association as a conference. This 
action was followed by the election of two 
delegates, whose expenses will be paid by 
the conference, to the General Conference 
meeting at Niagara Falls, N. Y. This ac- 
tion indicates a new sense of responsibility 
that is developing in local regions and a 
larger outlook defined in terms of the 
larger fellowship. : 

The conference program included: the 
conference sermon, preached by Dr. 
Marion D. Shutter, First Universalist 
Church, Minneapolis; addresses by Rev. 
Walton E. Cole, First Unitarian Church, 
Toledo, Ohio, Rev. Lon Ray Call, secre- 
tary of the Western Unitarian Conference, 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, and Dr. 
Walter H. Macpherson, president of the 
Universalist General Convention. 

The new officers elected are: President, 
Adolph Larson, Hanska; vice president, 
Rev. Raymond B. Bragg; treasurer, Mrs. 
B. O. Johnson, St. Paul; secretary, Rev. 
Robert E. Romig, Duluth. 

The conference unanimously accepted 
the invitation to meet at Hanska next 
year. 

Robert E. Romig. 


* * 


PERSONAL 


Rev. and Mrs. Edwin H. Wilson of 
Chicago, Ill., announce the arrival of a 
son, Dana Edwin, on October 5. 
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AMONG THE CHURCHES 


The Third Unitarian Church of 
Chicago, Ill. Home Coming Sunday was 
observed October 8. One hundred and 
sixty-three were present for the Home 
Coming service at which Rey. Edwin H. 
Wilson, minister of the church, preached 
on ‘“‘What the Liberal Church Offers the 
Modern Thinker.” A dinner followed with 
the Home Coming address by Dean Ed- 
ward Scribner Ames, speaking on ‘‘The 
Will to Believe: A Modern Interpretation.”’ 
Five children were named and nine new 
members received the hand of fellowship 
during the service. Among the new 
members were Llewellyn Jones, editor of 
Willett Clark, publishers, former literary 
editor of The Chicago Evening Post and 
author of ‘“How to Read Books,” etc.; Miss 
Constance Eberhart, formerly mezzo-so- 
prano with the Chicago Civie Opera; Mr. 
and Mrs. Osear Eberhart (Mrs. Eberhart 
is the author of the words for several songs 
and for an opera composed by Charles 
Cadman); Professor and Mrs. Ernst 
Gellhorn. Mr. Gellhorn is associate pro- 
fessor of physiology at the College of Medi- 
cine, University of Illinois, and is the 
author of a number of technical works in 
his special field. 

On Sunday, October 10, Mr. Cadman, 
in Chicago on a concert tour, played at 
the church service and accompanied Miss 
Eberhart in one or two numbers. 


First Unitarian Church of Omaha, 
Neb. A new organ has recently been in- 
stalled. It is the gift of Mrs. Sarah Joslyn, 
a member of the parish. 


First Unitarian Society, Manchester, 
N. H. A choir of men and boys has been 
organized to replace a mixed quartette 
which formerly assisted in the services. 
A school of religion has been organized. 
Some recent sermon subjects have been: 
“Escaping from Reality,’ ‘“The Ordeal 
of Democracy,” and ‘“‘Listening to the 
Past.’’ The society will conduct a program 
over WFEA, the local radio station, on 
Wednesday, November 3. 


The Unitarian Church of James- 
town, N. Y. Some recent sermon sub- 
jects have been: “The Essential Protes- 
tantism,” and ‘Liberalism and Citizen- 
ship.” 

The Unitarian Church of Roslin- 
dale, Mass. Each month there is held a 
church fellowship evening. At the first, 
held October 20, the supper was prepared 
by the grandmothers of the parish. The 
minister showed pictures of a trip to 
Gaspe, Quebec, and Bermuda. 


First Unitarian Society of Erie, Pa. 
The Women’s Alliance is sponsoring a 
class im “‘the study of art as allied with 
history and literature and as applied to 
our every-day lives.”’ 


Independent Congregational Soci- 
ety of Bangor, Maine. Rev. Stephen 
H. Fritchman was reappointed minister at 


the annual business meeting held October 
8. Action was taken accepting the gift 
of a new parsonage. Three new permanent 
committees were appointed, for religious 
education, adult education, and music and 
worship. 


First Unitarian Society, Wilming- 
ton, Del. The arrest of a man for working 
on a new house on Sundays has aroused 
sentiment for the repeal of the ancient 
blue law under which the arrest was made. 
The minister of the society, Rev. Delos 
W. O’Brian, has taken the lead in de- 
nouncing the law as ‘‘stupid,’ and the 
arrest as the kind of action that makes re- 
ligion “‘ridiculous.”’ 

* * 


THOMAS H. ELLIOTT 


To know Thomas Elliott one had to 
meet him at the Shoals, for on Star Island 
his heart had found its home. It was there 
that I met him for the first time, when, a 
young preacher, I was speaking on liberal 
evangelism. He heard my address, in- 
sisted that I repeat it that afternoon, saw 
limitless possibilities in a vital evangelism 
for liberals, and placed the vigor of his 
mature convictions under my youthful 
ardor. I doubt if my address was worthy 
of his interest, but that interest was like 
him. He was quick to approve, slow to 
condemn, generous in his praise. That was 
in 1916, and as I look back now upon that 
summer, it is hard for me to realize that 
even then he was seventy-three years old. 

For Thomas Elliott was born on Janu- 
ary 19, 1843. His early education was ex- 
ceedingly limited, as he was obliged to 
leave school at the age of eleven to sup- 
port his mother. At the close of the Civil 
War he opened his own real estate office in 
Lowell, and at the time of his death he was 
the dean of the real estate and insurance 
men of the city. 

From 1916 on I saw him many times at 
the Shoals and at various church gatherings 
and then in 1927 I became his minister. 
For a little more than a score of years he 
has shared with me some of his deepest 
convictions, some of his noblest hopes, and 
some of his enduring passions. 

He was a man of great physical vigor, as 
his more than ninety-four years bear wit- 
ness. He passed my house daily on his 
way to and from his hillside home. Until 
the very end of his life the hill never 
daunted him. Hills were made for climb- 
ing, and his spare, erect, wiry form made 
light work of that one. 

I have never known a man to be more 
mentally alert than he. He was not a 
profound thinker, but he had by nature 
an open, inquiring mind. The new knowl- 
edge fascinated him, and his wide reading 
and acquaintance compensated for the 
lack of formal education. More than 
from magazines and books, however, he 
gathered his inspiration from people and 
from the spoken word. He never missed a 
service at his church; he was faithful in 
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attendance at all religious conferences in 
his vicinity; he was devoted to the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, of which he 
was at one time a director. It was charac- 
teristic of him that, at the close of his life, 
when failing strength prevented his at- 
tendance at the church he loved, he 
went farther afield, by means of his radio, 
than ever before, in search of wisdom and 
inspiration. Now at last he was able to 
hear almost as much preaching as he de- 
sired to hear, from Boston all the way to 
Los Angeles. No weakness could confine 
his soul. 

It was in his religious life that he found 
full scope for his adventuring, for he had 
deep spiritual convictions, and undying re- 
ligious enthusiasms. First of all came Star 
Island. It was in his fertile mind and in 
his warm heart that the inspiration for 
our meetings at the Shoals had its birth. 
He became the Father of the Shoals, and 
with boundless love and infinite pains he 
watched the meetings through their pre- 
carious infancy to the age of promise which 
is now theirs. This, however, was only 
one, though the chief, of his passions. 
He believed in church unity and did much 
to promote it. He believed in the power 
of preaching, and was an ardent supporter 
of preaching missions and a sane and ag- 
gressive evangelism. He was an ardent 
champion of temperance and prohibition. 
He earnestly sought for ways of deepening 
the spiritual life of our churches. 

He was one of the few who “never turned 
his back but marched breast forward.” 
It was amazing to note that, while most old 
men live in the past, Thomas Elliott lived 
in the future. Said the prophet Joel, in 
the name of the Lord: “‘I will pour out my 
spirit upon all flesh; and your sons and 
your daughters shall prophesy, your old 
men shall dream dreams, and your young 
men shall see visions.”’ Upon him a double 
portion of the spirit was poured, for while 
many of the young men around him were 
dreaming dreams, he was entering into 
their heritage and seeing visions for us all. 
Our churches will be forever his debtor, 
for the beating heart of our life is the little 
meetinghouse on Star Island, and that 
in the deepest sense is his gift to us. 

He was devoted to his wife, whom all 
Shoalers will remember, lovely, winsome 
spirit, who died in 1932. He was proud 
of his children and their achievements, 
as he had every reason to be. Four chil- 
dren survive. Richard Maurice Elliott is 
head of the Department of Psychology at 
the University of Minnesota. Margaret 
Elliott Tracy is professor of economics at 
the University of Michigan. Esther Leggat 
is the wife of Judge John C. Leggat. Her- 
ford N. Elliott succeeds his father as head 
of the old firm in Lowell. 

Death had no meaning to him. He 
greeted the unseen with a cheer. We cry 
to his brave spirit: ‘““Speed—fight on, fare 
ever, there as here!’’ 

Charles R. Joy. 
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4 WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


Marblehead, Mass., laymen believe 
that chapter attendance can be increased 


2 by personal solicitation of the members by 
| telephone the night before the meeting; 


{ by including the cost of the monthly 
suppers in the annual dues, so a member 
having paid for his supper is more likely to 
want to “cash in” on it; by supper com- 
mittees of six or eight different men each 
meeting to prepare and serve the supper, 
thereby creating the feeling of contrib- 
uting services to the work of the group. 

Dorchester, Mass., First Church, 
Richard Mather Chapter laymen think 
that their most notable achievement dur- 
ing the past year was the purchase of a 
camp at which the Boy Scout troop spon- 
sored by the League could spend the 


summer. 


Burlington, Vt., laymen took a few 
pages from the Rotary and Kiwanis ex- 
perience, and increased chapter member- 
ship through a special campaign, dividing 
the present members into two teams. The 
team which brought in the most new mem- 
bers to the chapter enjoyed a chicken 
dinner at the closing banquet, while the 
losers ate beans. 


Lexington, Mass., laymen for several 
years had followed a program of education 
in and discussion about affairs of their local 
community. Not wishing to “ride to 
death” a good thing, they shifted the 
emphasis this past year to self-education 
in the lives of notable liberals of history,— 
both in this country and abroad. Mem- 
bers were assigned books to read a month 
or two in advance, and reported the results 
of their findings to the chapter as a whole. 


* * 


FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 

The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, 20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., will furnish literature, posters, and 
other information to groups interested in 
studying the question of work in Spain. 
From time to time qualified speakers will 
be available to describe conditions in Spain 


from a nonpartisan point of view. 
* * 


ROSE GLASOU OSBURN 


Mrs. Rose Glasou Osburn, for more than 
half a century an active member and gen- 
erous supporter of the Unitarian Church 
on the Pacific Coast, died September 19, at 
Eugene, Ore. Mrs. Osburn helped in the 
promotion of the Unitarian church at Los 
Angeles in the eighties, and later at 
Sacramento, Portland and Eugene. The 
Eugene church was organized in her home, 


' jn 1910, and she had served almost con- 


tinuously as a trustee until her death. 
She was born at Nuremberg, Germany, 
February 2, 1859. In 1889 she was society 
editor of The Oregonian, at Portland, and 
later assisted her husband in newspaper 
and hotel enterprises. She was twice 
married. She and her second husband 


had conducted the Hoffman and Osburn 
Hotels in Eugene. In later years she had 
traveled widely in Europe and the Orient. 
She was a generous supporter of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon and of numerous cultural 
activities. Her personal benefactions to 
students and other needy persons were very 
numerous. Dr. Earl Morse Wilbur, a 
personal friend for forty-seven years, and 
Rev. Herbert Higginbotham conducted 
the funeral services, which were largely 
attended. 
Herbert Higginbotham. 


* * 


DUDLEY HORNBROOKE 


Dudley Hornbrooke died in New York 
City on August 27, at the age of fifty-nine 
years. The funeral service was conducted 
by Rev. Leon R. Land in All Souls’ 
Church, August 31. Burial in Kensico 
Cemetery, Westchester County. He was 
the son of Dr. Francis B. Hornbrooke, who 
was for many years minister of the Chan- 
ning Church, Newton, Mass. 


SS: 


ALICE M. WING 


Miss Alice M. Wing, fifty years a mem- 
ber of the Church of Our Father (Uni- 
tarian), East Boston, Mass., died October 
8. She had for many years been a librarian 
at the East Boston branch of the Boston 
Public Library. She was probably the old- 
est Unitarian living in Boston. 


* * 


SHOALS REUNION 


The 1937 Shoals Reunion for Greater 
Boston Young People was held in Arling- 
ton Street Church, Boston, Mass., Septem- 
ber 18. Two hundred young people from 
Boston and vicinity gathered to hear the 
banquet program with Quentin Gulliver, 
Needham, Mass., as toastmaster and Carl 
B. Wetherell, Marblehead, Mass., John W. 
Brigham, president of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, Allan Whitcomb, 
Waltham, Mass., 1937 Shoals chairman, 
and Rey. Dana MclL. Greeley, minister of 
Arlington Street Church, as speakers. 
The banquet was followed by dancing. 
Eugene Luening, Louisville, Ky., con- 
ducted the candlelight service at twelve 
o’clock. During the intermission, Rev. 
William Rice, Dover, Mass., and John W. 
Brigham told of humorous happenings 
during the trip to England this summer. 


* * 


Mildred H———— was the guest at a very 
smart party, and was pleased to find that 
an old flame of hers, Kenny F——-—,, was 
there. She decided to pique him by treat- 
ing him with lofty contempt, and upon 
heing introduced to him by her hostess, 
looked at him with studied indifference, 
and murmured, ‘Sorry, I didn’t get the 
name.” 

“No,” was the reply, ‘‘I know you didn’t. 
But that wasn’t your fault. You tried 
hard enough.’’—Ship of Grace. 


THE UNITARIAN STUDENT COM- 
MISSION REORGANIZED 

With an appropriation more than twice 
as large as that of last year from the 
American Unitarian Association and con- 
tinuing support from the Laymen’s League, 
the General Alliance and the Young 
People’s Religious Union, the Unitarian 
Student Commission has been reorganized 
for a definitely increased program of ac- 
tivity during the coming year. 

Officers Elected 

The following officers have been elected: 
Edward P. Furber, chairman; Donald W. 
Fiske, vice chairman; Sara Comins, sec- 
retary; Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, 
treasurer. 

The plan of reorganization calls for a 
commission of four representatives of the 
board of directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, four from the board of 
directors of the Young People’s Religious 
Union and one representative each from 
the General Alliance, the Laymen’s League 
and the Ministerial Union. This com- 
mission has appointed an advisory staff 
of officers of the A. U. A., Ernest W. 
Kuebler, secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education, Dr. Robert C. Dex- 
ter, secretary of the Department of Social 
Relations, and Rey. Evérett M. Baker, 
executive vice president of the Association, 
who will make possible much more active 
participation in college center work than 
heretofore. Both Dr. Dexter and Mr. 
Kuebler will make extended field trips 
this year and are definitely planning to 
spend more of their time in student work 
than has been possible in the past. Mr. 
Baker will continue to make arrangements 
for Billings lecturers and will endeavor to 
increase the number of Unitarians preach- 
ing in college chapels. 

The Rev. George Ernest Lynch of 
Marblehead, Mass., has been elected 
part-time executive secretary of the Stu- 
dent Commission and began his activities 
the first of October. Mr. Lynch is plan- 
ning an extended trip to southern college 
centers and hopes to be able to maintain 
much more active work with colleges in 
New England than ever before. 

The Commission has budgeted $850 for 
direct grants to college center churches for 
student work, most of which has already 
been appropriated. 

The student commission plans for the 
first time to issue a series of pamphlets for 
students in the hope of broadening the 
outreach of Unitarianism in colleges and 
universities throughout the country. Mr. 
Lynch hopes that all the college center 
ministers will call upon him to help in any 
way that he can with counsel and sug- 
gested programs of activity. 

This reorganization of the Unitarian 
Student Commission entails much closer 
co-operation with the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, which, the Commission be- 
lieves, will be of great advantage to our 
whole young people’s program. 
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THE UFSJ 


The October 18 issue of Unity has been 
prepared in collaboration with the officers 
of the UFSJ. Copies will be on sale at 
the Niagara Falls Conference. President 
Frederick May Eliot recently commended 
the Fellowship in these words: 

The Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice seems to me an important factor 
in our denominational life, as the natural 
agency for bringing together into a working 
body those Unitarians who are deeply 
concerned for a more thoroughgoing ap- 
plication of our liberal faith to the social 
problems of our day. I don’t always agree 
with the majority of my fellow members 
in the Fellowship as to the details of their 
program for social action, but I do deeply 
respect their idealism and their courage. 
Membership in the Fellowship is a useful 
stimulus to my conscience, and the pres- 
ence of the Fellowship in our denomination 
is a wholesome reminder that liberalism 
must not lose its concern for the practical 
application of religion to the welfare of 
society. 


Church Announcements 

BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 a. m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. Rob- 
{nson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Rev. Charles Edwards Parks, 
D.D. Week-day services, 12 noon. Nov. 2-5, Rev. 
Vaughan Dabney, D. D., Dean of Andover-Newton 
Theological School. 

NEW YORK-—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 1l a.m. Church school, 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


oT | 
BIBLES 


AT ALL PRICES 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


Churches of the United States and Canada | 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for | 


children of all racee and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mra. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. | 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T. D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 


today. Association with the Uni- 


versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Funds are needed for publishing a 
summary of the findings of the 1937 
Churchmanship Institute lectures on 


** Vital Elements in 
Church Building” 


Send check to 
HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


ote we siaerie Street, Boston, Mass. 320g 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 


Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 


| send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $38.00 per year. 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


Washington, D. C. West of White House (three 
blocks) is Edith Kingman Kern’s home for tourists, 
the finest in the city. Fifteen guest rooms with 
private baths, garage in rear, free parking in front 
and parking lot near. Rates single, double, family 
or large party. Send for free descriptive folders and 
neighborhood map, showing how to reach The Kern, 
1912 G Street Northwest. Telephone Metropolitan 
1142. 


Florida home offers winter accommodations for 
limited number. Modern house in attractive country 
setting convenient to town. Mrs. Leroy Smith, 
Route 1, Mount Dora, Florida. 


HOME for elderly ladies. Best food and care. 
Sunny rooms, ideal location. Talbot 2825, Dorches- 
ter, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel warthy of . 
Ie renders excellent service andi pease ao 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 
RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill, Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1180 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9a. m., P. S. T., Station KECA, 1430 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn, Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 1 p.m., C.S. T., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
eycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
dey, 11 & m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles, 


